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A Farmer’s Education. 


Ap address prepared for the Baltimore County 
Farmers’ Convention of 1881, by 
Dr. J. 1. COONCILMAN. 


It has occurred to me,in thinking over the 

situation, that to attain perfect success in our 
usiness of farming we should devote attention 

to the training of our successors. The idea 
seems to prevail that culture is not necessary in 
farming, and if a learned man comes into our 
ranks it is because he was educated for some 
other position and has kicked out of the traces. 
Let us try to raise a race of new farmers who 
shall supplement our deficiencies, restore our 
worn-out soils and make a paradise of the earth 
on which we live. How this may be best ac- 
complished we propose now to consider. We 
propose to speak of the farmer’s education. 

We do not deny that a good farmer may grow 
up on the farm and learn to perform all the 
operations, to plow, to harrow, to reap, to mow, 
without knowing anything more than the mere 
practical routine of farming, but he is only a 
laborer, strong and stalwart perhaps; his daily 
tasks awake no enthusiasm ; they are performed 
as tasks, and he turns elsewhere for amusement 
and recreation, and if at all ambitious soon grows 
ashamed of his ignorance and disgusted with 
his occupation. These are they whom our city 
cousins call clodhoppers, &c. He goes to the 
ale-house for consolation and says farming does 
not pay, or perhaps takes to saving money, be- 
comes too penurious to farm wisely, and falls far 
in the rear of the march of improvement. No, 
gentlemen, it will never do; if we wish to dignify 
and exalt our profession, the most ancient and 
honorable of arts, we must, to the careful per- 
formance of its operations, add a knowledge of 
the why and the wherefore; we must not only 
be operators, but philosophers skilled to discover 
causes, and intimately acquainted with the laws 
of nature under which our operations are con- 
ducted. This alone will satisfy our aspirations 
for higher life, culture, and refinement. ‘As life 
is short and art is long,” we must limit our re- 
search to the useful. 

In modern times, as mankind have become 
aware of the almost unlimited extent of knowl- 
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edge, when the individual who has advanced 
farthest and attained the highest eminence in 
the domain of science sees around and beyond 
him still vaster fields inviting investigation, the 
necessity of limiting our study of details to some 
particular line of inquiry becomes more and more 
apparent. In short, concentration is necessary to 
success. A river whose waters are widely 
spread out over a meadow flows quietly along its 
course scarcely abrading its channel, but if con- 
fined in narrow limits will cut its way through 
a mountain gorge with irresistible force; so the 
man of general education, although it may be a 
great satisfaction to be so well informed, rarely 
accomplishes anything, whilst he who devotes 
his whole time and energies to some particular 
point will sometimes achieve results that will 
astonish mankind, just as the heat of the sun 
diffused through our atmosphere only warms— 
concentrate its rays by a lens and it burns. 


Higher education is the fashionable talk of the 
day, particularly since the establishment of the 
Johns Hopkins University in our midst. I am 
an advocate of the highest education, and all 
honor be to the noble man who could perceive 
its value and devote a life-time to make its at- 
tainment a possibility amongst us; but do not let 
us deceive ourselves in this matter. The highest 
edueation is for the few and not for the many. 
One star differeth from another in brightness; 
one man has twice the physical strength of 
another, and the gifts of the mind are equally 
varied; one man in a thousand may have that 
peculiar organization and surroundings; many 
have that devotion that genius alone gives, that 
will enable him to surmount all obstacles and 
grow eminent by his learning; but for the crowd 
the highest education, the best education, is that 
which enables one to make an honest and hon- 
orable living whilst in the intelligent perform- 
ance of those duties which devolve upon him— 
a fraction of humanity and a member of a com- 
munity. Here is just one of the errors of our 
system of public education: it proceeds on the 
supposition that all men are cast like ingots in 
the same mould, and are to be polished by the 
same file; whereas nature is diverse and un- 
equal in the distribution of her gifts, and although 
olnestiets may greatly modify nature, it can 
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never so far obliterate its tracings as to raise all 
men to the same level. The old proverb, ‘ you 
cannot make a silk purse out of a pig’s ear,” 
expresses the same thing perhaps more forcibly. 
Yet this is what our systems of education are 
always striving to do 

We must have then, for our farmer, a special 
education; he cannot learn all things, and there- 
fore it is better for him to study those things 
that will satisfy his longings for esthetic culture 
and be useful to him in every-day life. It would 
be utterly useless to send him to college, as they 
are now conducted, where the mind is cultivated 


at the expense of the body, and where years of 


seclusion from the sunshine enervates body and 
mind, and only enables the diligent student to 
write bad verses in Greek and Latin and to 
speak very bad French and German, and when 
he leaves the college he is like a plant raised in 
the shade—an hour of sunshine would wilt him 
up and he would be of no use in the field. Why 
should a farmer devote his precious time to 
learning how to express the same identical idea 
in half a dozen different languages, when his 
mother tongue abounds with other and more 


| cultivation, 


important ideas which he can scarcely hope ever | 


to have time and opportunity to learn? For 
the farmer a triple education is necessary--moral, 
physical, intellectual—and they must go hand in 
hand. 

We do not wish farmers to sit at home in the 
shade and write essays on the art, but a farmer 
who can go afield, seize hold of any tool and 
labor in the sun without any inconvenience, 
and afterwards write his essay in polished and 
refined language. 
strong and able to labor is—to labor; so that 
whatever course of education is adopted for the 
farmer, labor must pervade it; but labor alone, 
though valuable in developing strength, is not 
sufficient of itself, and should be supplemented 
by a regular and scientitic training in the gymna- 
sium that would develop every muscle to the 
utmost limits of perfection. I would have the 
job so well done that a blow from his fist would 
stun an ox, not that I wish him to give such 
blows, but that the possession of such strength 
would imply a degree of physical health that 
would give its possessor the courage, energy and 
self-reliance to render him indomitable, and the 
hard tasks of every-day life would be but play 
to him. 7 7 

Education should commence with the earliest 
dawn of intelligence, and for the first seven 
years all children should be taught to reverence 
the Gods, obey their parents, and speak the 
truth under all circumstances, for these years 
the parents are the best teachers, and the useful- 
ness of their after lives depends greatly upon the 
success of the teaching. For the next seven 
rears the great idea should be inculcated that 
lates is honorable and profitable, and that idle- 
ness is the parent of all vice, and vice the parent 
of all misfortune. He should therefore have 
some simple duties to perform, and these should 
be performed under the supervision of the parents 
thet he may get in the habit of doing well what- 
ever he pretends todo. He can attend to the 
chickens, pigs, or young animals about the place, 
so that care and labor may go together. ‘These 


tasks should be given him under the idea that 


The way to make a man | 
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he is assisting his parents, that love for them 
may spur him on to duty. This too is the time 
when he must acquire the rudiments of the 
English language, and commence that course of 
mathematics which is to continue through the 
whole course of his edueation. With all these 
engagements he must have plenty of time for 
that rough and boisterous play in the open air 
that boys are so fond of. 

With his fourteenth year his course of special 
training should commence. In addition to his 
English and mathematics he must be taught 
geology and mineralogy, in order that he may 
understand the structure and nature of soils; he 
should be able to judge of the quality of land by 
observing the cuts as he passed along in a rail- 
road car by his knowledge of the constituent 
minerals exposed. He must learn all about 
botany, in order that he may understand the 
growth and classification of the 
flowers and vegetables he raises. As the raising 
of the domestic animals is an important part of 
his business, the laws of biology and physiology 
should be familiar to him, in order that he may 
become expert at improving his stock by cross- 
ing, and the anatomy of animals he must of 
course learn as well as something of pathology, 
in order that he may treat their diseases. 

As the judicious employment of fertilizers be- 
comes an important par of modern farming, the 
farmer should know enough of analytical chem- 
istry to save him from being the dupe of the 
dealers in these articles. Again, the use of labor- 
saving machines is constantly increasing, and 
the farmer should learn all about steam engines, 
be taught the use of tools so that in case of ne- 
cessity he could repair aud fix up any of the 
machinery he runs. All these things he should 
learn, and at the same time become an expert in 
the performance of every operation that is done 
onafarm. It will be said that all this is much 
to learn, and few farmers are able to teach their 
sons so much. I admit this and say that we 
have need of an agricultural college. 

Then another objection would arise, viz.: That 
manual labor schools have always been failures. 
Without admitting the truth of this assertion we 
should meet it by saying that manual labor 
schools have always been conducted by literary 
men, and have had for their object the education 
of teachers, lawyers, doctors and parsons; to 
such schools the manual labor part has only been 
an impediment, and even then the failure has 
been not so much in accomplishing the object 
proposed as in the fact that they could not be 
made self sustaining, id est, the student working 
six hours a day under very imperfect supervision 
could not earn enough to support himself and 
pay for his tuition. Does any one wonder at 
this? But our college would be a model farm 
on 4 large scale. Endowed it ought to be by the 
State, and its current expenses paid by the sale 
of farm and garden products, by the raising and 
sale of thoroughbred stock, in which line it 
would establish a reputation that would insure 
a large demand for its products at highly remu- 
nerative prices. In addition to these resources 
each student should contribute two hundred 
dollars per annum to its income as a small com- 
pensation for the benefits of his superior educa- 
tion. 
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We would start our college with a president— 
not a cadaverous literary eel-skin, who has spent 
the best years of his life in noting fine discrimi- 
nations in the various meanings of the Greek 
particles, but a stalwart, active man, the full 
master of all the arts and sciences spoken of as 


necessary for the instruction of our swarm of | 


young farmers. He should be a young man 
himself, full of enthusiasm, whose busy life 
should include every detail of management on 
this farm of, say, five hundred acres, inspiring 
and directing its schools, laboratories and work- 
shops as well as the labors of the farm and 


garden. He should be assisted by a professor of , 


the English language and literature, by a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, a professor of geology 
and mineralogy, a professor of chemistry, a vet- 
erinarian such as Youatt, a professor of physical 
culture and gymnastics, a machinist and a hor- 
ticulturist. With a class of twenty-five lads in 
their fourteenth year we would start, and then 
with five hours of labor in the open field and 
five hours of study, with two hours of gymnasium 
work, with twelve hours for eating, sleeping and 
amusement, with perfect hygienic arrangements, 
the dormitories being so arranged as to exclude 
rain and snow, only the air having full access at 
all times; all stimulants, including tea, coffee, 
alcohol and tobacco, not being allowed on the 
premises because nervous depression follows 
nervous exaltation ; besides, they interfere with 
digestion and destroy profound sleep. We 
should cultivate the farm, grow crops and raise 
farmers at the same time. The milk, butter and 
cheese from our dairy should go to market and 
establish its reputation A No.1. Our fruits of 
all kinds and vegetables should follow as soon 
as we could get them started. In addition we 
should grow enough of the cereals and grasses 
to feed our stock, preferring rather to buy feed 
than fertilizers, though we should use them 
freely when circumstances required it and it 
was profitable to do so. At the end of our first 
year, with our routine and discipline thoroughly 
established, our first class would become sopho- 
mores and twenty-five freshmen would be ad- 
mitted, and so on for the third and fourth year, 
when our numbers would be full. 

At the end of our fourth year we should grad- 
uate our first class of twenty-five thoroughly 
accomplished farmers, perfect in physique, long- 
ing to grapple with the problems of life, perfect 
in the art of farming, familiar with all that had 
been written on the subject, able themselves to 
write on any topic and give the results of actual 
practice, thoroughly accomplished in all the 
sciences relating to agriculture, well versed in 
English literature, skilled in mathematics, up- 
right in morals, economical and temperate in 
their habits. Such men would be ornaments to 
society, would be able by their skill and labor, 
in this country of cheap lands, soon to purchase 
a farm and establish themselves, This is just 
the kind of agriculturists we need to renovate 
our worn-out soils, to dignify our profession, 
and to place our country first in the list of 
nations. 

{An institution such as is here sketched is en- 
tirely practicable, and would prove a blessing to 


our State.—EHds. A. F.] 
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Our French Letter. 


Agriculture in Algeria. 





| 
| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
Contemporary events having brought Algeria 
to the front, a few notes on the agriculture of 
| that French colony may not be uninteresting. 
| Since Algeria came into the possession of France 
in 1830, not more than six thousand French, on 
an average, have emigrated there per year. 
This slowness is due, not only to the innate re- 
pugnance of the French to quit the mother 
country, but also the insecurity for life and 
property in the colony; as frontier emigrants 
must be protected by military camps, and the 
difficulty of purchasing good lots of ground from 
resident Arabs, who apparently love their soil 
|}as much as they proverbially do their horses. 
Of the latter there are two distinct races, the 
Barbary or African, and the Syrian or Asiatic. 
| There are several crossings, but too few or too 
| unsuccessful to be taken into account. 
The Barbary horse is about sixty inches high, 
| very irregular in form; the pasterns very long, 
|the hoofs very narrow, which produces the 
| infirmity of halting, and very common when 
these animals are imported. The Syrian is the 
|ideal of the Arab saddle horse; its points are 
'generally irreproachable, and its height is 
| superior tothe Barbary. Both races well deserve 
| their reputation for strength and endurance. 
| They are as sure-footed as a Spanish mule; they 
will traverse, without making a false step, 
| ravines of loose stones, and rocky surfaces in- 
| tercrossed with branches; rough or favorable 
| paths taken together, these horses will do their 
| thirty-five and sixty miles day after day, de- 
| manding only a little green food and drinking 
| but once. There are eight principal horse fairs 
in Algeria, where a pick can ever be made out 
of five hundred animals. The Arab pays little 
attention to keeping up a breed; possessed of a 
; mare, he allows her to be covered by the first 
stallion at hand—his object being merely to 
possess a foal. The government, with the view 
of methodizing the production of horses, has es- 
tablished studs, where first-class Syrian and 
Barbary stallions are kept; at the same time it 
gives prizes for the best stallions of any cross- 
breed. No marked progress can be recorded 
respecting black-cattle; a few Durham-Arabs 
are to be met with, but the general breed is the 
{beric, whose live-weight varies from four to six 
cwts. when fattened. They are very well shaped, 
the skin supple—proof of an aptitude to fatten; 
the hide is generally black, the loins, chest and 
muzzle white. For labor, the Morocco ox is the 
favorite; its bones are larger, and the skin less 
supple than the Iberian breed; the color is gen- 
erally red; when fat, the animal weighs eight 
cwts. Although the sheep comprise two well- 
defined breeds—Asiatic and Sodanic—they are 
classed by the natives under the generic title 
Barbary. The parent type is famous for 
enormity of tail, whose substance, scientists as- 
sert, resemble butter rather than suet. Breed- 
ers endeavor to effect crossings to diminish this 
; excessive tail, which develops at the expense of 
the other parts of the body. These sheep when 
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fat attain a live-weight of ninety to one hundred 
younds; the flesh is rather hard, but tastes well. 
he fleece is coarse, contains no grease, and that 
of an adult weighs six and a-half pounds. 
Algeria sends 600,000 head of sheep annually to 
the French market, but this supply depends on 
the season not being too dry—droughts being 
drawbacks to the colony. Attempts are being 
made to cross the Barbary with the Merino; no 
marked results have been yet attained, which is 
the more strange, as Algeria is the cradle of the 
Merino race. Until the nomadic Arabs be civil- 
ized, no sheep runs can be founded. Ostrich 
farming is being successfully tried; a pair of 
adult birds furnish thirty eggs yearly which are 
hatched by an incubator; in a short time the 
young birds represent each a value of 1,000 
francs. Vine culture is rapidly progressing ; on 
an average a good acre of vines produces 720 
francs of wine per vintage. Three years after 
being planted a vineyard is remunerative, and 
good yield at the expiration of five years repays 
all capital, including even the fee simple of the 
land. The climatic conditions of Algeria are 
favorable to the vine, but the preparation of the 
vine is still in the rudimentary stage, and no 
serious attention is paid to speciality of culture. 
Land is purchasable at twenty to eighty francs 
per acre, and rented at two to eight frances ; near 
towns market gardeners pay from eight to forty 
francs per acre. Farms are chiefly rented for 
three years without conditions; the tenant con- 
sequently racks the soil as much as he can; the 
métayage plan is, however, more general. In this 
case the proprietor and tenant, after deducting 
the grain necessary for sowing, divide the har- 
vest, share and share alike; the tenant disliking 
manual labor as much as does the landlord, sublets 
his right, and thus becomes a middleman. As 
there exists not a shred of confidence between 
him and the proprietor, the contract only lasts 
for a year. Pre landlord supplies the use of the 
implements and advances any necessary monies; 
the tenant supplies his labor. With the natives, 
a few head of cattle is all that links them to the 
soil; everything with them is primitiveness it- 
self. 
Agricultural Schools in Paris and Berlin. 


Paris and Berlin have each an agricultural 
university of the first order. Respecting the 
relative educational value of either, it is admitted 
that the French college has a more systematic 
and co-ordinated programme of study, but that at 
Berlin is vastly superior in all that relates to the 
practical illustration of lectures, such as richly 
furnished museums, laboratories, &c. The Ger- 
man government has refused nothing to juxuri- 
ously provide the material for the highest agri- 
cultural education. 


Culture of the Sugar Beet. 


The cultivation of beet occupies a large amount 
of public attention. 
fifth of the total European yield. About five 
per cent. of sugar is obtained from roots grown 
in this country, while in Germany and Austria 
the return varies from 8} to 8} ad cent. The 
reason of this difference is due to French farmers 


aiming at once to secure roots that will simul- 
taneously repay the sugar manufacturer, the . 


distiller and the stock fattener. 


'courage the raising of smaller sized ones. 


France produces about one- | 
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Large roots are 
the terror of manufacturers, while growers 
complain the factories do not offer prices to > 
n 
Belgium agriculturists assert they are ruined by 
accepting the seed supplied by the factory pro- 
prietors; however, there can be a serious dilfer- 
ence in the richness of a variety of beets as much 
even as 64 per cent. The aim in sugar beet cul- 
ture is to plant in narrow lines, moderately 
manure, secure a root about two pounds weight, 
of a variety globular, not growing much above 
ground, with few roots and hence easy to lift, 
and subsequently to manipulate. Of this sea- 
son's crop, sowings are late and vegetation three 
weeks in arrears; the advantage, however, is 
clearly in favor of early sowings so far. 
Another moot point now occupying prominent 


attention: What is the best base for determining 
the commercial richness of beet? The majority 


‘advocate selling according to density, but Pro- 


fessor Petermann, of Belgium, leans to the system 
of saccharine richness. In the former plan, the 
better theoretically for all interested, the chief 
difficulty lies in its application. M. Pagnoul, 


jan authority in the dispute, lays down a juice 


density scale, commencing at 4.5 degrees and 
rising by one-tenths to 7. <A density of 5 
degrees would represent a saccharine richness 
of 9.5 per cent. and a yield per acre of twenty 
tons, at the price of sixteen francs per ton; : 
density of seven degrees, fifteen per cent. of 
sugar, a return of thirteen tons per acre ata 
price of thirty-eight francs per ton, being a 
monetary difference in favor of the latter of 
ninety-four francs per acre. A juice of a den- 
sity below five degrees becomes unremunerative, 
not only on account of containing less sugar, 
but more foreign matters detrimental to the ex- 
traction ofthe sugar. The density could be esti- 
mated by having an independent official at the 
factories, who would determine it from half a 


' dozen of average sized roots, three to be selected 


by the fabricant and three by the farmer. Some 
agriculturists, in order to increase the density of 
the juice, have recourse to the fraudulent plan 
of applying nitrates to the beet during the last 
stage of its growth; this induces fresh vegetation; 
the root augments and also the leaves, but at the 
expense of the sugar in the tissue of the roots, 
80 that the density which was five degrees falls 
to four, and the fabricants quickly discover the 
fraud. M. Pagnoul advocates the raising of 
eleven beet roots to the square yard, each root 
to weigh about fourteen ounces, and the yield 
per acre to be sixteen tons. A ton of beet car- 
ries off from the soil thirteen pounds of alkaline 
salts. Manures for beet ought to be of a nature 


| to be rapidly assimilated, capable of acting at 
| the 
| plant’s growth, during the period when light is 
| strongest and longest and so more favorable for 


commencement and middle state of the 


the production of sugar. A slowly acting 
manure produces the satfie effect on the roots as 
the fraudulent application of nitrates just de- 
scribed. To avoid such a result, German farmers 
apply farm-yard manure to the preceding crop, 
employing a limited dose of nitrate of soda-and 
super-phosphate, following the wants of the soil, 
before sowing. All that tends to produce a 





rapidly developing root can only be favorable 
to its saccharine qualities. 


From the result of various experiments M. | 


Lacroix has found that the most profitable man- 

ner to employ dried blood and bad meat as 

manure is to mix them with sulphate of am- 

monia. FP. C. 
Paris, May 21, 1881. 
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The Crops and Season in Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In this region a number of heavy rains pros- 
trated much wheat. I hope most of it will get 
up; if so, and not injured by rains or rust, good 
crops will be made. 

As to corn, “ winter lingering so long in the 
lap of spring” and the rains forced the farmer 
into unusual lateness in his preparation. In 
former times, when pressed in that way, they 
would (what they called) “list,” ¢¢., plow two 
furrows each way at proper distances for plant- 
ing and plant the corn in the cross, and after- 
wards break up the field. This our farmers do 
not fancy, and stuck (although interrupted by 
rain often) to the plow until at last, though late, 
they succeeded in planting; but here disaster 
again met them—the seed they planted did 
not vegetate. Many entire fields had to be 
planted over, and but very few fields stood as 
well as usual; then to replant while thinning, 


with rain interruptions, makes it so very late | 


that but littk—in many cases no—cultivation 
can be given it before harvest. Heretofore three 
plowings were given it before harvest, it being 
considered perilous after to work it, but this 
year its cultivation must be after and its lateness 
will remove that peril. But another misfortune 
threatens it: if not ripened before frost it must 
be destroyed ; and the loss of a corn crop would 
be one of the greatest disasters that could befall 
an agricultural community. I suppose the seed 
corn had not ripened enough in the shock when 


the hard weather destroyed its vegetating qual- | 


ity. Farmers ought to be particular in ripening 
their seed of all kinds. 

I have heretofore suggested a turnip or root 
crop by farmers owning sheep, which, fed to 
them during snow, would doubtless save many 
lives. As a homely old saying has it (I think I 
have quoted the time correctly) : 

* Sow the fifteenth of July, 
And turnips will come, wet or dry.” 
J. W. WARE. 

Clarke County, Va., June, 1881. 
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The Times, the Seasons and their 
Requirements. 


3eing one of the people, a farmer, I take up 
the pen to say a kind word of encouragement, 
with now and then an appeal to the past, with 
hopes of the future. I also wish to strengthen 
the faith of the timid. I believe all the good 


faculties of man were given him to put them into | 


practice as well in farming as any other busi- 
ness. When the farmer is named—it the 


is 
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‘honest farmer—let him not be ashamed of it. 

| “ Honesty is the best policy.” If he is industri- 

ous, he is right and does his duty. All he need 

| require is an open field and fair play. He wants 

|nothing more than his dues, and is willing to 
pay a fair price for all he buys. Give him his 
own and he asks no boot. herefore, when I 

| speak to farmers, I speak as I believe to honest, 
industrious and patriotic men, men who when 
they recline under their own vines and fig trees 
there are none to make afraid or ashamed. 

To achieve success one need only to pursue 

the even tenor of his course as an honest man, 
to obey the dictates of an enlightened conscience 
and to love his neighbor as himself, prove all 
things and hold fast to that which is good. 
About this time the anxiety of the farmer comes 
to the stand point—the result of his labors can 
measurably be guessed at. What have been his 
misgivings may turn to be realizations—losses 
or gains. In either case there is relief, doubt 
having terminated. After we know results and 
doubt is vanished we go on the accustomed 
routine. There is a pleasure in commencing 
anew, if only to pass through the routine and 
| renewing the same line of operations. We are 
pursuing like nature does—seasons—through 
hot, cold, wet or dry. In nature there are vari- 
ations—in seasons there are changes—so in 
times “the times change, we are all changed.” 
The corn is up, though in many places it was 
hard to get a stand. The grass is promising. 
The wheat is come into head and advancing to 
maturity. In the best of years the good crop is 
not universal, exceptions occurring in some 
locations. 

As a general thing Providence is munificent, 
but with it as with most things, circumstances 
alter cases. It’s a bad rule that does not work both 
ways—for if it is bad in one place it may be good 
in another, or if it helps one it may hurt another. 
We have heard that it was an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. In whatever circumstances 
we may be placed, whatever may happen—good, 
bad or indifferent—let us do our best, and trust 
to Providence for the rest. Every one perceives 
| in his experience that many changes take place 

and continue to take place. It will be so to the 
end of time, it was so yesterday, it is so to-day, 
and will be so forever. We are almost bound to 
believe that this earth was made for man and 
mankind for it. “Go ye into all the earth and 
make your living by the sweat of your brow.” 
It likewise seems to carry out the axiom that 
men are dependent on one another. One man 
cannot do everything, nor his wants be supplied 
without assistance from others. So the producers 
and consumers are dependent on each other. So 
with regard to the sexes. God said it was not 
good for man to be alone. For Adam he made 
Eve—she was the last best gift to man. It was 
a good beginning, and may it never be a bad 
ending. These things are well known, but in 
the progress of events mankind must revert to 
first principles, he must appeal to history for 
precedents, it sometimes repeats itself. We 
} should not condemn things because we do not 
| understand them. The thing condemned to-day 
may be the thing approved to-morrow. Soon 
harvest will be on us. The harvest is the result 
of our plans, works and appliances. Our friends, 
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the inventors—the manufacturers—have spread | ra 
| to make money out of it. 


before us everything that is needed for cutting 
and binding it. Never were implements more 
perfect for the harvesting PHILO. 
Jefferson Co., W. Va., June 9, 1881. 
oo 


Leaks, 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Two farmers were engaged in conversation on 
farming and farm matters and were looking at 
some pigs ina pen. Said one: “ 


as they ought; they get all they can eat and still 
they cry for more.” The other one looked 
around carefully for a few minutes and said: “I 
know the reason, and a good one it is.” 
is it?” “* Look here in this corner of the trough 
and you will find a leak, which wastes more than 
the pigs get. First stop this and I think your 
hogs will stop asking for more.” “1 
point and will remedy it at once.” They went to 
the stable and found one of the horses pawing 
the ground as if he wanted something to eat. 
The same remark was made about them as was 
applied to the pigs, and after a careful look a leak 


see 


was found in the feed trough, and in place of 


giving the horse his food it went to supply the 
chickens which were under his feet and which 
seemed to enjoy the repast very much. 

After dinner they adjourned to the wheat field 
where some of the grain looked well and another 
part thin and sickly. “How much phosphate 
did you apply to this part that looks so well?” 
“Five hundred pounds, and to this 200 pounds.” 


“Don’t you think it would have paid you better to | 


have applied the same quantity, 500 pounds, over 


all, and thus secure a good crop of wheat and a | 


good set of grass? If instead of stopping up this 


leak of the phosphate and stopping that in the | 
trough, you had opened it more, [think you would | 


have been more benefitted. After this look care- 
fully to small leaks for the stock, and open under 
those in the drill and you will have fatter hogs 
and horses, and the wheat and grass will fill your 
granaries,and your land will laugh and grow fat, 
and you will not complain that the phosphate 


was of no benefit because you put so little on.” | O¢ their land is plowed 


Moral: Stop the trough leaks, open those under 
the drill. J. A. ©. 
“- 


Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 

This club met on Saturday, June 11th, at the 
farm of Mr. John Rogers, near Fountain Green. 

Messrs. John Moores, A. M. Fulford and Wm. 
F. Hays were appointed a committee to make 
the customary inspection of the farm and prem- 
ises. That duty accomplished, upon the re-as- 
sembling of the club Mr. Moores said that it 
looked like presumption to criticise the farming 
of Mr. Rogers. The reports had generally been 
so favorable that the public might conclude that 
the club had gotten to be a sort of mutual admi- 
ration society. He did not consider, however, 
that any of the reports had gone too far in the 
matter of praise, and certainly they could not do 
so in the case of Mr. Rogers. He is regarded as 
a pattern farmer. He keeps everything around 


| paid for it afterwards. 
| age younger farmers, some of whom never pay 


|} good, and will be diffieult to save. 


I do not know | 
how it is that these pigs do not thrive and grow | 


“ What | 


the | 
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him in first-class order and works his farm so as 
He had bought and 
paid for his farm twice. He earned it by his 
work before his father's death and bought and 
This fact should encour- 
for their farms 


once. Here you see no fancy 


| farming, but everything a farmer ought to have. 


The latter is too 
His horses 
are in admirable condition, and his 22 stock cat- 
tle are thrifty and look well. Mr. Rogers farms 
with fewer horses than any farmer he knows. 
When Mr. Rogers bought the place it was called 
asmali farm, but, judging from the crops raised, 
it is the biggest farm in the neighborhood. Mr. 
Rogers has made considerable improvements to 
his house since the club last met here, and there 
is now not a building on the place that was here 
when he bought it. He has 140 acres of land in 


The wheat and grass are fine. 


| the home place, 40 of which are in wood. 


Mr. Fulford remarked that the chairman had 
gone over the subject thoroughly, and said he had 
had his eye on Mr. Rogers’ farm for a number of 
years and had noted the many improvements. 

The subject appointed for discussion was: 
“Is a low rate of interest of benefit to the com- 
munity?” Various opinions were expressed on 
the subject—but, as remarked by one of the 
members, “ the question has baftled financiers for 
years and was likely to baftle the Farmers’ Club,” 
and consequently we deem it unnecessary to go 
into the details of the discussion. 

The club adjourned to meet at Mr. Wm. D. 
Lee’s, on Saturday, July 16th. Subject: “Early 
or late plowing for all crops.” 


— —— see 


A Trip to West River, Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


To a resident of Baltimore county traveling 
from the primary rocks of his home to the 


| tertiary soils of lower Maryland, the contrast is 


very striking, and is heightened still more at 
this time of year by the fact that we are grass- 
growers and much of our land is under the 
sward and therefore green, while in the tobacco- 
growing portions of the State one-third at least 
Thirty years ago I was 
accustomed to regard the lands of West and 


| South rivers as the garden spots of Maryland. 


At that time fine crops of wheat, corn, tobacco 
and clover covered the ground, and the people 
were living in plenty and even luxuriance. Now 
their clover crops are replaced by fields of sorrel 
interspersed by small oases of white clover, on 
which their stock find a scanty subsistence. In 
traveling from West River landing to Herring 
creek church and thence to Marlborough sta- 
tion, I did not see as much grass as I left at 
home on a ten-acre lot. Their crops of wheat 
do not look as if they would pay for seed and 
harvesting, and I was told that in 1880 they did 
not raise wheat enough to pay their taxes. This 
they attribute to the failure of the clover crop, 
and say that their lands are clover-sick and will 
not produce the crop any longer. 

If this means anything it means that their soil 
is exhausted of some element it formerly pos- 
sessed, and the practical question for them is, 
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What is that element? At home we ‘should go F estan 4 them of the necessity of putting all their 


to liming, and feel pretty certain that we should 

remedy the defect; and this course deserves a 
trial with them, but the result is not so certain. 
Their land was under the ocean some millions of 
years after ours had emerged, and in plowing 
their fields fragments of shell, pieces of coral, 
and flakes of indurated marl abounding in ma- 
rine remains are turned up, leading us to infer 
that there is lime enough in their lands. Per- 
haps fall plowing, and turning up an inch or 
two of new soil by going deeper and exposing it 
to the winter frosts, would assist in decomposing 
these materials and render them available for 
the growing crop. It seems more probable to 
me that they have exhausted their nitrogen. It 
is still a mooted question whether the atmos- 
pheric nitrogen is at all available for the sus- 
tenance of plants, and experience points out the 
fact that the bulk of nitrogen must come from 
the soil, even if a small portion can be supplied 
by the air. The failure of the clover crop may 
therefore be from the failure of nitrogen; if so, 
stable manure would be their remedy. As it is, 
their experience seems to demonstrate a fact 
long since known to us, that under a three-field 
system ciover alone will not keep up the fertility 
of the soil, and it has become a maxim with us, 
that if we wish to increase the productive ca- 
pacity of our lands we must Keep as much stock 
as we can feed and sell butter and fat—that is 
air and water—keeping at home the nitrogen 
and phosphate in the manure. 


It seems that our West River friends can 
neither lime nor manure. Though lime might 
easily be procured from the river or the bay, 
their roads are bad because they have no stone 
to make them with, their teams inefficient, and, 
all unaccustomed to hauling as they are, it seems 
to them a herculean job. Their land is not a 
dairy region ; they lack those cold and perpetual 
springs which, issuing from among the rocks 
or at the base of our hills, are so frequent with 
us. Most of their land is rather light for blue 
grass, though white clover grows well with them. 
It is not, therefore, a grazing country. They 
have never tried fattening cattle or sheep in 
winter, because they make no hay and have no 
fodder except their cornstalks. They might 
build silos and raise ensilage enough to feed to 
stock, and thus make manure, but all this is new 
to them, their energies being concentrated on 
tobacco—a poor reliance, as it seems to me, inas- 
much as they have failed, six years out of the 
last ten, to grow a crop; and as they have to 
hire additional labor for this purpose at the be- 
ginning of the year, and this labor must be paid, 
crop or no crop, such frequent failures make it 
a losing operation. They have no faith in com- 
mercial fertilizers, though the only good crops 
of wheat I saw down there were those upon 
which fertilizers had been used. 

A railroad now projected through their coun- 
try, if completed would, I think, relieve them of 
many of the difficulties under which they now 
labor, by affording them facilities for transporta- 
tion of lime and other fertilizers, giving them 
rapid transit for the fruits and vegetables to the 
growth of which their soil is nicely adapted, 
thus enabling them to change their crops, re- 





eggs in one basket. This change would imply 

a change of labor, as the colored laborers on 
whom they depend learn new things slowly. 
The new régime, however, with cheap lands, 
would soon bring in a German population, who 
would either instruct or replace the colored 
man and thus insure prosperity. 

Without the lime, without the manure, and 
without the railroad, they must abandon their 
three-field system. I should begin by fencing 
off a permanent pasture near the dwelling- -house 
and barns, sufficient for my stock, and this is the 


|; only inside fence I should have on the place 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





This I should sow in orchard grass, which flour- 
ishes on their soil and would soon be supple- 
mented by white clover, which grows spontane 
ously, and perhaps after the ground had been 
thorone iy tramped, blue grass would come to 
its ‘aid. The rest of the land I should divide 
into four equal parcels. The field in tobacco 
and corn I should plow in the fall two inches 
deeper than ever plowed before; the following 
Mav harrow well and sow in peas, to be turned 
under just as the pea begins to form, and fo! 
lowed with wheat sown October 1st and rolled 
with a heavy roller after sowing timothy seed. 
In the spring sow clover and roll again. After 
cutting my wheat I should examine my grass 
crop. If the set were good I should let it stand 
for hay next year; if it failed to set I should 

spend no time in unavailing regrets, but plow 
down the stubble and sow again in peas; — 
down October 1st and sow in rye; plow down 
the rye in May and sow again in peas; plow 
down in the fall, cross-plow in the spring, and 
commence again with corn and tobacco. The 
second rotation, if not the first, I should have 
plenty of grass to feed all the stock I could 
make profitable. I should not hesitate to use 
artificial fertilizers on the wheat at least. I 
should then have a field in tobacco and corn, a 
field in grass, a field in wheat, and a field in 
peas. With this system they might hope to im 
prove their lands, now hopelessly degenerating 
under the three-field system—a system that at 

tempts the impossible, and without liberal sup- 
plies of manure would subject the richest lands 
in the State to rapid and cheerless deteriora 
tion. 

A more noble, generous, and hospitable people 
never inhabited any country, and no one would 
delight so much in their prosperity as your 
humble servant, LECTURER. 

[It is taught that “ faithful are the wounds of 
a friend,’ and we know the writer is a true 
friend of the section he criticises, a section which 
naturally has many advantages which ought to 
be made more of than at present by a change of 
system such as he advises, or some other adapted 
to restore its prosperity. We should be glad to 
hear from some of our friends directly con 


cerned. No community in our State contains 
more intelligent or more practical farmers than 
that under consideration, and those who have 
found “a better way” than the generality of 
their neighbors should not hide their light under 
a bushel.—Zds. A. F.] 




















An Ohio Corn-Crib. 





This is an illustration of a very convenient 
and substantial corn-crib, with a wagon-shed be- 
tween. Such a crib can be built of any size, and 
filled with grain without the least sign of weak- 
ness. One side is a brace for the other, and the 
more grain there is in it the firmer it will be. It 
is useless to explain how the timbers should be 
put together and where every door should be 
cut when one glance at the illustration shows 
all this. 


Live Stock. 


Breeding Butter-Producers — Recent 
Sales, and Accessions to Balti- 
more County Herds. 

Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The high prices realized at some of the spring 
sales of horses and cattle when sold for breed- 
ing purposes, show that a great deal of money 
has been and is being invested in breeding in 
this country, and yet how many so-called breed- 


ers are ignorant of the elementary principles of | 


the art. How many there are who call them- 
selves breeders, who simply promote the congress 
of the sexes without any clearly defined purpose. 
“The art of breeding consists in changing the 
conditions of life, and regulating the reproduction 
of animals, &c ,” and no one is entitled to be 
called a breeder who does not seek to regulate 
this change for some good end, either for fancy 
or economy. 

The two great laws of heredity and variability 
are just so fixed and determined as to enable 
man by selection to build up what he wants, to 
avery great extent. Let him first fix on his 
ideal and then turn his attention to variations 
in that direction, and by careful selection and 
mating much may be done. The building up of 
a race of great butter-makers seems to be the 
end to which much time and money is now 
being devoted. 
much more difficult than in many other direc- 
tions. 
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The breeding to this end is | 


| The breeder whose ideal is a peculiarity in 
plumage (as in certain varieties of the pigeon 
|or fowl), or of form (as in the shorthorn 
or other flesh-forming cattle), or in producing 
sheep with a peculiar fleece or shape, or the race- 
horse, can select animals for crossing from both 
the sexes having the desired peculiarities, whilst 
the breeder of butter-makers is almost entirely 
at sea as to the selection of his males, The rule 
that has been formulated for him—to select males 
good as individuals, and from great performers— 
|is good enough as far as it goes, but as it is well 
known that the daughters of great performers are 
| frequently anything else but great performers 
| themselves, it is reasonable to suppose that it is 
the same with the sons. Let boosters select the 
| best they can according to this rule, and then 
wait until his daughters begin to come in and 
subject them to some careful system of testing, 
and if they are better than their dams he has a 
prize in his bull, and should by all means hold 
on to him as long as he is useful. 

The practice of killing off Jersey bulls at an 
early age (when two or three years old) which 
prevails almost entirely on the Island of Jersey, 
and to a very great extent in this country, is 
one that must result in great loss. 

Apart from the fact that no race of animals 
can maintain great constitutional vigor which 
depends for its propagation on very youthful 
sires, the practice results in loss in other ways. 
How often has it happened that after an animal 
has been slaughtered it is found that he pos- 
sessed that “rare gift of nature, the power to 
improve his kind,” and much would be given to 
have him brought again to life. Consider what 
the world would have lost had old Messenger 
or Lexington been slaughtered in early life. 

The New Englanders have been given the 
credit for being exceedingly long-headed and 
acute, particularly in the maiter of dollars and 
cents, and yet we have two notable instances of 
their lack of shrewdness, in the matter above 
mentioned, before us at present. Old Champion 
of America, whose daughters are almost invar- 
iably better than their dams, and who are now 
coming to maturity and attest the immense value 
of their sire as an “improving cross,” was sold 
from New England to Mississippi, a few years 
ago, for a very low price, and I presume it would 
take thousands to have him returned to his 
native heath. His present owner would scarcely 
part with him at any price. He is still vigorous, 
although eight years old. Another instance is 
that of Rex, 1630, whose daughters are grand 
cows and are eagerly sought after by all careful 
breeders. He also has left the East and gone 
West, and it is reported that since his arrival 
there his owners have refused as much as $2,000 
for him. Another instance is the bull Mercury, 
now thirteen years old, who sold one year ago 
for $1,000 and would now bring much more, 
although we must confess the evidence of his 
yrepotency is in our opinion extremely meagre. 
This is a subject worthy of careful reflection 
and discussion. I shall probably return to it at 
some future time. 

I desire to call your attention to some recent 
purchases for Baltimore county before closing. 

I attended the sale of imported Jersey and 
Guetnsey cattleat Herkness & Co.’s bazaar, Phil- 
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adelphia, on the 15th and 16th June. These 
cattle, comprising about seventy-five head each | 


of Jerseys and Quernseys, were imported by Mr. 
Samuel C. Kent, of West Grove, Chester county, 
Pa. They were selected by Mr. Willis P. Haz: ard, 
of West Chester, Pa., Secretary to the Pennsyl- 
vania Guenon Commission, and the author of a 
small volume on “ How to Select Cows.” The 
Guernseys were a pretty fair selection, but with 
the exception of a few animals the Jerseys were 
anything but a choice Jot. 

The prices realized were good, and it seems 
the demand for Jerseys is so great at present 
that almost anything will bring a price. I no- 
ticed among those present Messrs. J. E. Phillips, 
G. 8S. Watts, Andrew Banks, and T. Alex. Seth, 
of Baltimore county. The Jersey cows averaged 
$341.45 the highest figures being—Bettina 24, 
$1,300; Madeline, $1,300; Queen of the North, 
$1,200; and bull Dido, $500, all of which were 
purchased for Hon. Samuel J. Tilden; and Re- 
gina 4th, $1,450, by Dr. Howe, Bristol, R. L. 
The highest prices paid for Guernseys were— 
He ~ 2d, $1,050, and bull Dick, $600, by Hon. S. 


Tilden. Mr. J. E. Phillips bought a bull calf 


a $100, and Mr. Gerard 8. Watts secured three 


of the choicest cows for his already fine herd of 


Guernseys, viz. : Polly 3d, $160, a good two-year- 


old; Daisy, $405, an exquisite heifer two and a | 


half years old, with fine Flanderine escutcheon 


and the richest skin. She is altogether a most | 


promising heifer, the best of the lot in our opin- 


ion, and worthy to form the acquaintance of 


Mr. Watts’s extra fine young bull Earl Barker. 
He also secured the nine-year-old cow Brownie 
for $600, a magnificent animal, and one from 
which we predict great results. 

The prices realized for the 
that they are rapidly coming into favor, and too 
much credit cannot be given to Messrs. Phillips 
and Watts for their efforts to establish choice 
herds of these great butter-makers in Maryland 
1 have promised to visit in a few days these 
herds, and will then give your readers an ac- 
count of their progress. 

I have to record purchases of Jerseys by our 
Baltimore county breeders since my last as fol- 


By J. E. Phillips, Esq., Arawana Stellaria, 
6986, the dam of his fine young bull Ned Ives 
2d, 5470. 

By Andrew Banks, Esq., imported cow Jolie, 
purchased at the sale of importe “d cattle in Phil- 
adelphia 12th May last for $310, a very prone 
ising young heifer (two years old), whose « 


sold at same sale to S.-M. Burnham, Esq., of 


Saugatuck, Conn., for $200. 

By Mr. T. Alex. Seth, cow three years old 
Queen of Be my sire Dumbarton Davy, 2113, 
dam Daisy 2d, 1186, and her c. c. Annina, by 
Luther of Baltimore 2809. 

I have a letter from a prominent Northern 


breeder which says: * From the number of let- | 


ters of inquiry I am receiving from your county, 
I think there will be some sharp competition at 
your fall fairs.” This is gratifying news, and I 
hope it may be true; but why are you so sly, 


gentlemen ? However, we will curb our curi- | 


osity and expect an agreeable surprise at show- 
time. < 


| to promote their gri 


Guernseys show | 


Cotswold Lambs and Summer Man- 
agement. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

For the elevation of Cotswold sheep and to 
promote the prosperity of a flock, to keep them 
healthy, ete., allow me a short space in your 
valuable journal, which is read by very many 
intelligent readers, of whom I have a fine oppor- 
tunity to judge, if I can correctly do so, as my 
correspondence with them is extensive. 

I have weighed several fine lambs of the follow- 
ing ages and weights, which I think will compare 
favorably with the Southdown or any other va- 
riety: Ram lamb, 3 montks and 2 days, 90 Ibs.; 


| ram lamb, 3} months, 85 lbs.; ram lamb, 3 months 


and 10 days, 85 Ibs.; ram lamb, 3 months and 8 
days, 80 lbs. This last lamb’s mother was killed 
at shearing-time, and he has taken care of him- 
self for the past six weeks; he was very prom- 
ising and is now a beauty. | have others of 
about the same weight. 

To guard against disease, tar the noses of your 
flock; it keeps the gadfly away and prevents 
grub in the head. Shear by July 1st all lambs 
intended to be kept over as breeders; it seems 

bth, and certainly is more 
comfortable for them. I have seen sickly lambs 
afterwards take a fresh start. Try afew. Don't 
turn into the wheat stubble until the wheat has 
all been eaten off by other stock, and see that 
there is no poison vine growing around your 
fields; and should any of them evince signs of 
pneumonia, dose them with warm lard or castor 
oil, work off with Epsom salts, then saturate 
their chests daily with turpentine. Do not by 
any means allow them to lie under the same 
shade-tree all summer without scraping off the 
ground and filling up with fresh dirt, and above 
all things give them a good range and plenty of 
timothy or blue-grass sod. It does not pay to 
keep sheep except in mutton condition, when 
they are always fit for the butcher, will command 
first-class prices and shear double the quantity 
of wool that a poor sheep will. Rams intended 
for use this fall should be got in place at least 
one month before needed, in order to become 
acclimated if brought from a distance. In such 
case they will prove more fertile. 

Ep. C. LEGG. 
Kent Island, Md., June 20, 1881. 


Raising Hogs Profitably. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Feeding swine has been looked upon as rather 
a degrading employment ever since the Prodigal 
Son found it necessary to resort to it, but it is 
not as distasteful to us as it was to the Jews, and 
the time has come when the happy possessor of 
a herd of pure bred swine is held in higher es- 
teem than was the Prodigal Son by his genera- 
tion. 

How to raise hogs profitably is of more impor- 
tance to us than the subject of degradation. 
With the products of the West to compete with, 
and the high prices of feed, there has been very 
little or no profit, except for men who had some 
feed that might otherwise have been wasted. 
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In order to ascertain the profit or loss of the 
mill it becomes necessary to keep an accurate 
account of the feed used for the hogs; therefore 
I am able to say with some accuracy what it costs 
to raise pork. I have been feeding the best 
breeds, giving them clean, warm quarters, plenty 
of fresh water to run to at pleasure, in an apple 
orchard with plenty of grass and exercise, with 
sufficient feed to keep in a condition to butcher 
at any time the price suited me. 
comforts, (more than most hogs get} I have found 
very little money in them, but with the present 
prices they can be made pay. 

I have found that it requires an average of 
four pounds of feed per day to keep a pig two 
hundred days; at one cent per pound he will 
cost eight dollars. I have found this the best 
age to sell; they will then weigh one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, if good ones. 


We consume a great deal of Western meat that | 


could be raised here if the prices keep up. Our 
climate is adapted to them; a very small per 
centage die when properly cared for. They do 
not receive the attention from farmers they 
should. No one can afford to keep a long-nose, 
open-made, half-fed hog ; he will bring you more 
in debt the longer you keep him. I have found 
well bred stock of any kind is better for profit, 
if you can get it at a moderate cost. 
Montgomery Co., Ma. W. A. MANAKEE. 


—~_e 


Pare the Toes of Colts. 


It is not generally recognized how much harm 
comes to horses from the simple overgrowth of 
the toes; and yet, in the case of young and un- 
shod horses especially, hardly anything is more 
destructive to their soundness and permanent 
utility. Judging by the number of colts turned 
out everywhere with the whole winter growth 
on their toes, there scems to be a surprising 
amount of ignorance on this matter; and it be- 
comes the more necessary to draw special atten- 
tion to the need of paring. 

A good average slope for the front of a healthy 
hoof is one forming an angle of 45° with the 
ground on which it rests. In other words, if a 
perpendicular line were drawn upwards from 
the toe, the line of the front of the hoof would 
be midway between such vertical line and the 
flat surface of the sole or ground. But the aver- 
age foot grows far more rapidly at the toe than 
the heel, and wears off much more slowly. The 
heel, too, as it grows, turns inward, so that even 
with an equal growth, it never = as dloes 
the overgrown toe. As the foot increases in 
length, therefore, the effect is shown and felt 
especially at the toe, and with every addition to 
the length of the toe, the front of the foot and of 
the pastern recedes further from the vertical 
= and approaches nearer to the horizon- 
tal. 

The extra strain consequent on the increased 
length and obliquity must be borne by the pos- 
terior and lateral ligaments of the fetlock and 
pasterns; and as these latter come from the sides 
of the pastern bones, the consequent injury de- 
termines inflammation and bony deposits on the 
sides of the pasterns. Similarly, the back sinews, 


With all these | 
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which act as supports to these joints behind, be- 
come sprained, thickened, and shortened, induc- 
ing knuckling over at the knee and general 
unsteadiness of the limbs. 

In paring, remove the whole projecting lower 
border of the hoof wall down to the junction 
with the sole. The greatest danger is from the 
toes; but overgrown heels, curled in on the sole, 
imprison masses of hard, flaky horn, bruise the 
sole, and determine corns and a train of evil 
consequences. The process should be attended 
to in winter as well; but it is especially in sum- 
mer, when the clot is running at liberty in the 
fields, that the effects of undue strength are to 
be feared.— National Live-Stock Journal. 


How to Feed Pigs and what to Feed 
them on. 


The nice point in growing pigs is to keep them 
growing. This is easily accomplished for the first 
three or four weeks by feeding the sow bounti- 
fully upon nourishing slops ; but the time comes 
very early in the life of the pig when it is im- 
possible for the sow to supply nutriment for a 
arge litter as rapidly as they are capable of as- 
similating the food, and if they have not in the 
meantime been taught to eat for themselves, there 
comes a period of retarded growtli. I usually 
prepare for this by providing a trough apart from 
the sow, to which the pigs can have access, and 
commence by giving them a little new sweet 
milk, which they soon learn to drink greedily ; 
this is gradually changed to skimmed milk, and 
then to sour milk, buttermilk, or whey, with 
crumbs of bread, scraps from the kitchen table, 
etc. As the pigs grow older, 1 feed corn-mea] 
cooked into a mush, and mixed with whey, 
skimmed milk, and other house slops, and, finally, 
soaked corn; by which time they are old enough 
to take kindly to grass and clover, and this with 
the soaked corn will keep them growing rapidly. 

Do not depend too largely upon corn, but pro- 
vide grass in abundance. A most excellent food 
for the purpose of increasing the flow of milk 
may be prepared by grinding corn and oats to- 
gether, in about equal quantities by measurement, 
and making a slop of the mixture. To this may 
be added a little oil-meal with profit. Ground 
rye, barley, or wheat may be substituted for the 
corn or oats, and a mixture of all these grains 
will make an excellent diet; but don’t forget the 
grass. If you are so situated that you can’t give 
your sows access to a good pasture, cut some 
grass—clover is the best—and give it to them 
every day. Ground peas make an excellent food. 
Don’t depend upon any one thing, but use a 
variety.— Cor. Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 


se 





The business office of the American Jersey 
Cattle Club has been removed from Newport, R. 
I., to No. 8 John street, New York, where all 
communications should be addressed to the pres- 
ent secretary, Mr. Thomas J. Hand, one of the 
original members of the club and long its treas- 
urer. No one, says the Country Gentleman, was 
more active or influential in its organization, or 
has been more closely identified with its pros- 
perity and success. 
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The Dairy. 


A Milk and Butter Test. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Enclosed I send you a seven-days’ milk and 
butter test of my Jersey cow Troth, 6189. She 
was dropped June 30, 1877; sire, Hornbeam, 
2123, by Marius, 760, out of Emily Hampton, 
1912; dam, imported Blondette, 1817. You will 
perceive that she does not boast of any of the 
so-called noble blood in her veins, such as that 
of Alphea, Pansy, Rex 3d, ete., and consequently 
is outside of the charmed circle. 

On the 17th of February, 87 days before drop- 
ping her last calf, she tested 5} Ibs. butter in 
seven days, and she milked up to the time of 
calving. In fact, she has not been dry since 
she dropped her first calf, though I have tried to 
give her a rest both times. 

She calved on the 15th of May, and on the 
17th of June I began her test. The first seven 
milkings she had no feed but what she got on a 
second crop orchard grass pasture, which was 
harvested only a few days previous, and there- 
fore was not very good. The last seven milk- 
ings she was fed, in addition to the pasture, 
three pints of corn chop night and morning 
She came in season during the test, which of 
course injured the milk to some extent. 


On the I7th she gave. - 28% pints. 
18th Ld * PRs 
io 19th “* pe 
morning of the 20th 3} * 
Making her seven milkings on pasture alone, 
which churned 6 lbs. 11 oz. of well-worked 
butter. I then commenced giving her the corn 
chop. 
The evening of the 20th she gave... 
On the 21st she gave......-.-eeeesees 
“ aq 
— 
Which churned 8 Ibs. 1 0z. of butter. 

I have seven more milkings on chop and pas- 
ture which are not yet churned, but from the 
quantity of cream as taken up to the present 
time, she will beat the 8, lbs. a Jittle, I think. 

The above test was under the direct super- 
vision of my wife and myself (not left to hire- 
lings), and we will, if requested, make affidavit 
to the correctness thereof. Cuas. E. Hann. 


Baltimore Co., Md., June 27, 1881. 


aw, 
oo 


Keeping Butter. 
There are two ways, says the Live-Stock Jour- 
nal, for butter-makers to get over the troubles of 
the hot season. 


1543 pints. 
2k” 


ter at that season, but to have their cows go dry 
the 1st of July, and come in again in September 
and October. In this case they produce butter 
onl 


the dairyman more time for his harvest. Less 


butter is consumed during the three warm | 
months, and, under the old system, more is made | 


than in any other three months. The second 


One system, adopted by some | 
good dairymen, is, not to make any surplus but- | 


at the seasons that command the best price, | 
and the cows go dry at the busiest season, giving | 
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way is,to make only the very best quality of 
butter, even in the hot season, and preserve it 
for three months or more by excluding the air 
from it. . 

If butter is put up in the best condition, and 
kept from the contaminating contact of air, it 
will come out as rosy in color, and fine in flavor, 
in October or December, as when put up in July 
and August. There have been different ways 
devised for excluding the air; but perhaps the 
best way is to suspend the butter in strong brine. 
The butter is put into a muslin sack, and then 
suspended in a tub 8 inches larger all around 
than the sack of butter. Where butter is made 
in considerable quantity, it is put up in sacks 
holding 100 Ibs., and these are suspended in oak 
barrels large enough to allow of 14 inches of 
brine all around the sack, In some cases the 
oak barrels are made tight at both heads; the 
upper head has two cleats on the under side, 14 
inches thick; this is to keep the sack of butter 
under the brine, as it would otherwise rise to 
the top. The upper head is taken out, the sack 
put in, the head replaced, and the brine poured 
through a hole in the head, and, when full of 
brine, this is plugged. This barrel, standing in 
a cool place, will keep the butter perfect for 
many months. The butter is better when put 
up in granules, only having been washed in brine, 
but not salted or worked; and when taken out, 
it is then worked and salted, and will be found 
as fine as when fresh. The brine excludes the 
air, and all is preserved. 


The Poultry Yard. 


By G. 0. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


American Bred Fowls. 

The uninitiated cannot well understand or 
imagine to what a great degree of perfection and 
science the breeding of pure bred poultry has 
been brought in this country during the last 
thirty years. Not only does it seem to be the 
fact that Americans have a natural tact or “gift” 
for breeding poultry, but that our climate is 
most peculiarly favorable for it. Nearly all 
breeds that have been imported thrive as well, 
and in many instances much better than in their 
own country. So much so is this the case that 
in some imported breeds a few years of breeding 
in this country has wrought such great improve- 
ment that they would hardly be recognized by 
the side of the original importation. This is the 
fact with the white and brown Leghorn: fowls, 
which are now asa matter of fact classed, and 
duly recognized the world over, as American 
Breeds. 

It is generally conceded that Mr. Simpson, of 
White Farms, N. Y., was the first in this country 
to breed white Leghorns. In 1853 he bought 
from a young man, who had got them from some 
vessel arriving in New York harbor, a cock and 
four hens; where the vessel was from he did not 
learn. These fowls were somewhat larger than 
those of to-day and had white legs. During 
1860 the first known importation of those with 
yellow legs came. It is a coincidence worthy of 
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note that the first known importation of brown 
Leghorns was also in 1853, which were some 
fowls bought from aboard a ship in Boston by 
Mr. Kinney. They differed from the present 
stock, by having red ear-lobes, and the breasts 
of the cocks instead of being black, were dark 
brown spotted with light brown. Mr. Kinney’s 
statements some years subsequent regarding the 
wonderful precocity, quick maturing, and mar- 
velous laying qualities of the brown Leghorns 
caused quite a sensation among poultry men. 
Subsequent events prove, however, that Mr. 
Kinney’s statements were not “exaggerated 
facts.” 

The American Dominique is the oldest dis- 
tinctive breed known to this country; when, or 
how it is originated, as far as my researches 
go, unknown. : 

The Plymouth Rock (by name) was known 
some thirty years ago, when Dr. Bennet, as they 
were then bred, thus describes them: “I have 
given this name to a very extra breed of fowls, 
which 1 produced by crossing a Cochin China 
cockere! with a hen that was herself a cross be- 
tween the fawn colored Dorkin, the great Malay, 
and the wild India. Her weight is six pounds 
seven ounces. The Plymouh Rock fowl then is 
really one-half Cochin China, one-fourth fawn 
colored Dorking, one-eighth great Malay, and one- 
eighth wild India. Their plumage is rich and 
variegated, the cocks usually red and speckled, 
and the pullets darkish brown. They are fine 
fleshed and early fit for the table. Their legs 
are very large, and usually blue or green, but 
occasionally yellow or white, generally have 
five toes upon each foot; some have the legs 
feathered, but this is not usual.” Mr. Lewis 
Wright in his poultry book says: “It is only 
necessary to read the above description to see 
that this very ertra breed of fowls, which breed 
legs yellow, white, blue or green, feathered or 
clean, five-toed or four-toed, could not possibly 
last long.” The Plymouth Rock of to-day, how- 
ever, is a very different fow], though it is yet the 
production of a cross, viz.: the Dominique and 
Black Java—and many claim alse it has a dash 
of Asiatic blood, presumedly the Malay. Though 
they now breed somewhat truer, yet unlike dis- 
tinct breeds, they do not breed true to a feather, 
as often some of the most noted and carefully 
bred strains produce chicks with dark legs, and 
feathered also, and sometimes black or brown 
plumaged ones. As a general utility fowl the 
breed has many admirers. The Javas, black 
and mottled, the former originally imported, but 
the latter named of American manufacture, are 
at present both recognized as American fowls. 
The Javas seem to possess in combination as 
many of the desirable qualities as is possible for 
any one breed to carry, and men who have bred 
nearly all the different breeds unhesitatingly 
pronounce the Javas superior. 

Light Brahmas have been so much improved 
in this country that instead of our importing 
stock we do an immense business in exporting. 
The Light Brahmas, now bred in this country, 
when sent abroad have astonished the natives, 
and causing them to ask, “how do they make them 
anyway’” The Jersey Blue and the Bueks 
Co. (Pa.) fowl, which many authorities make 
one and the same breed, were once very popular 


years ago, and while the latter named seem to 
have entirely died out, the Jersey Blues have, 
within the past several years, again been bred 
with some notoriety. Atone time there was a 
breed called the “Chittagong” fowl which were 
quite popular in the immediate vicinity of Phila- 
delphia; it also went under various names, as 
“Ostrich Fowl,’ “Turkey Breed,” “ Booby,’ 
&c. Itis now extinct. Of the later additions, 
of American origin, we ‘have the rose-comb, 
white and brown Leghorns (if they can be con- 
sidered any addition), being produced by experi- 
mental crossing. Then we have another cross- 
bred production, which is breeding for a mixed 
breed quite true, and is known under several 
names as follows: “ Eurekas,” “ Silver-laced 
Eurekas,” “American Seabrights,” and ‘‘Hamble- 
tonians.”’ None of these have, however, been 
admitted to the “American Standard of Excel- 
lence.” There is also a breed known as “Ermin- 
ettes,” also a cross of little value or beauty. 
Among the game fowls, some authorities class 
the white Georgian as American. I know of no 
authenticated record of their origin. They are 
now bred extensively and are a fine and hand- 
some fowl. There are a score or more of games 
bred throughout this country and claimed to be 
thoroughbreds, which are merely pitt bred. We 
have not yet produced any Bantams; on the con- 
trary the American idea seems to be for “ big” 
fowls. It seems to be settled fact that this 
country furnished the foundation for the differ- 
ent breeds of turkeys, as nearly all authorities 
agree that they are the direct decendants from 
the wild turkeys. Our “American Bronze” 
stands unrivalled, as does also our Narraganset 
variety. We can lay claim to the handsomest 
wild ducks (Carolina ducks) that swim in any 
waters, not even excepting the Mandarin ducks 
of China; and the Mallard we can almost claim. 
Of domestic ducks we have only the Black 
Cayugas—a good sized duck that originated on 
Cayuga lake,N. Y. While we have not as varied 
an assortment as perhaps some other countries, 
if we count worth, general utility purposes and 
beauty, size and condition, America can have no 
cause to hang her head in sbame. 


> 


The No-Water Theory. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I do not think it necessary to use more of 
your valuable space in discussing a matter that 
all so disposed can try for themselves, still I 
must express my regret that the facts that were 
to convince me and prove the practice advocated 
no experiment, have not been forthcoming. 

joth of the cases cited were known to me, 
and lately I made a visit to the Doctor, saw and 
admired his splendid Brahmas, heard his expe- 
rience as to the water question, and will admit 
that if he judged the water on his premises was 
injurious to his chicks, it was well to withhold 
it. Idid not find him a strenuous advocate for 
laying it down as a rule for others to follow. 
He mentioned noticing the efforts made by the 
chicks to get water, and also that when warm 
weather came in May he then gave water. As 
his chicks all seemed to be early hatched ones, 
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they could endure the deprivation during cooler 
weather. 

As the old saw says one man’s meat is an- 
other’s poison, water obtained from one source 
may be of a loosening nature and harmful to 


chicks in unlimited quantities, and from another | 


perfectly wholesome. There can be no impera- 
tive rule given for instruction to poultry raisers 
as to giving or withholding water. As many 


cases could be cited, I have no doubt, of chick- | 
ens thriving well that have had water from the | 
first as of the contrary, I do not think any one | 


whose chicks do well with water accessible 
would be justified in torturing them by depriv- 
ing them of it. 

In conclusion, I am like the man using the 


old-fashioned fireplace, who, on being told that | 


a stove would save half the fuel, straightway 
resolved to obtain two and save the whole; so it 


seems plausible, if the not giving water for five | 


weeks results in the remarkable growth and 
thrift mentioned by Mr. Brown, that by with- 
holding it for fifty weeks we might raise a total 
abstinence breed that will never get sick or die. 
T. W. Hooper. 

[ Note—Having produced evidence or facts 
such as Mr. Hooper called for—experience other 
than our own—we are perfectly willing to close 
the discussion, giving Mr. Hooper the closing 
argument and allowing our readers to be judge 
and jury.—G. 0. B.] 


The Apiary. 





Bee Notes for July. 


Pursue the same treatment this month as last. 


All the hives should be fed after sunset if pas- | 


turage fails, as it usually does in this vicinity, 
after the middle of the month. Give your prompt 
attention to all swarms supposed to be queen- 
less, by overswarming or otherwise; do not let 
them dwindle away. Give a frame of eggs and 


hatching brood from a strong colony, care being | 


taken that the queen is not on the comb, and 
build them up. A comb given at intervals of 
five days will make a prosperous colony out of a 


queenless one if treated in this manner. Destroy | 
all but the most prominent cell at the end of | 


eight days after first giving comb containing eggs. 

Use great care in opening the hives this month. 
Always use smoke, because the bees will be ill- 
natured during the hot days, and especially so 
if no honey is being gathered. Remove the sur- 
plus honey as fast as completed and store in a 
dry, warm room. Examine occasionally, and if 
any appearance of moth treat to fumes of burn- 
ing brimstone and pack away in a tight box. 


In removing honey from hives use but little | 


smoke, as the honey will be uncapped by the 
bees if too much is used. Don’t use tobacco 
under any circumstances. See that you do not 
remove the queen from the hive in taking off 
surplus honey, as she is at this season often in 
the honey boxes, and serious loss would be the 
result in such a@ case. 

When honey abounds keep the boxes on, and 
contract the brood chamber by using the divis- 
ion boards if a full crop of honey is expected. 
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| Frames taken from such colonies can be put 
away for future use in preparing for winter, but 
must be watched or they will fall a prey to the 
moth. After the honey season has fully passed 
| they can be returned to the bees. 

When buckwheat abounds use the extractor 
and keep brood nest pretty free from honey, and 
you will be astonished at the workings of the 
bees. Should they swarm out return them to 
the old hive after examining and removing all 
— of queen cells. 

Juring hot days shade the hives with pieces 
of board or give ventilation to the brood nest, 
but keep honey boxes tight for wax working. 
Only strong, full colonies will need ventilation 
or shading. 

Supersede all poor or impotent queens by in- 
| troducing young prolific ones and new blood 
| into your apiary. Give plenty of work for queen 
| to rear brood, that they may be strong for the 

fall honey when the season arrives and get in 
good condition for the winter. 7 

Beware not to get the bees to robbing. In 
| any operations being performed use due care not 
|to drop pieces of comb or liquid sweets about, 
|to in any way give them a taste of forbidden 
| sweets. 
| Use the entrance blocks on all weak or queen- 
| less swarms, and adjust them so that but a bee 
| or two can gain entrance into the hive at once, 
| Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore. I 


—<»-a- 
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Horticulture. 
Winter-Killed Fruit. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
The past winter was very disastrous to fruits 
| in some portions of Virginia, especially the more 
tender grafted or budded sorts. Mr. Pollard in 
| his “ Monthly Bulletin” says: “A correspondent 
from King and Queen Co., Va., writes us that in 
the valley of the Mattaponi the peaches are 
| killed, while on the highlands many are living. 
| In the vicinity of Richmond most of them are 
killed (winter-killed), while in Bedford county, 
jalong the foot of the Blue Ridge, we are in- 
formed by a resident of that county, they are 
generally living. From all we can learn the 
seedlings are everywhere standing best.” In 
narrow valleys and on the low hills adjacent, 
peaches were entirely destroyed, and in some in- 
stances the adult trees also. We know of one 
farmer who lost at least one hundred, which 
have been used for fire-wood—trees of all varie- 
ties, including seedlings, fared alike with him. 
On the same place the apple bloomed most pro- 
fusely, and gave promise of heayy crop, but just 
as the young fruit commenced forming, at least 
three-fourths and in many instances all dropped 
off. This gives an opportunity to prove the 
comparative hardiness of some of the various 
j sorts. The Wine Sap, that seldom or never failed 
heretofore, succumbed to a great extent. The 
Limbertwig, Rawle’s Genet, Golden Dixie, and 
| striped or white June, and a few others in these 
cold situations, including a number of seedlings, 
stood the winter well and will bear very fair 
crops. . 
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Now it is very evident that farmers who are 
compelled to plant in these unfavorable situa- 
tions should select only those kinds that are 
known to be hardy, and the sorts we have named 
we class as extra hardy, and our list might in 
several others, which, altogether, would 
afford sufficient variety for ordinary uses. 

The temperature of hills, say forty feet in 
height, and of the narrow valleys between is 
generally fatal to tender fruit; they cannot 
less in some localities than ten or twelve degrees 
below the average of broad table lands or hills 
of considerable altitude in the same section. As 
a proof of this, in the writer's section, the foot- 
hills and elevations of the Southwest Mountains 
have orchards loaded with fruit, especially 
apples, and higher up on the mountain sides and 
top the peach and cherry luxuriate in all their 
luscious perfection. The seasons may vary or 
the winters may be ever so hard, there is no 
failure there of these crops 

Would it not be to the interest of those having 
Arctic situations to plant the hardy larger fruits 
for family use only, and go in for grapes and 
strawberries? These crops, in our section of 
Virginia, are almost entirely beyond the power 
of frost and freezing; hh late and both 


clude 


be 


they bloom 
are sure crops, and do not often fail like our 
cereals and tender fruits. The grape, especially, 
is bound to be remunerative with moderate care 
and attention, and ours is the grape region. It 
also has a very wide range, and suitable sorts can 
be many 
FITz. 


cultivated with abundant success in 
portions of our country. J 


Kenrick. Alle marl Co Vu 
’ 


Norfolk (Va.) Horticultural Exhibition. 


We have received a copy of the report of the 





annual May exhibition of the Horticultural and 
Pomological Society, which evidences that a 
most creditable display of plants, shrubs, fruits 
and flowers was had, and what is particularly 


worthy of note is that of the twenty-four ex- 


hibitors on this occasion, just one-half of them 
were ladies, viz: Mrs. E. Vance, Mrs. J. 8. 
Taggart, Mrs. Tazewall, Mrs. Jas. Stokes, Mrs 
G. E. Bowden, Mrs. W. H. Haskins, Mrs. G. W. 
Sheffield, Mrs. Wm. Faitz, Mrs. V. D. Groner, 
Mrs. W. D. Maupin, Mrs. J. L. Babcock, Mrs. 
W. F. Irwin, all of Norfolk, and Miss Sallie 
Vicar, of Brambleton. Twenty-two varieties of 
strawberries were on exhibition. 

The President of the Society, Mr. G. F. B. 
Leighton, on the first evening of the exhibition, 
introduced Judge T. S. Garnett, who had been 
selected to deliver the opening address, and who 
announced himself as present in obedience to 
orders. 

The Judge began his address by declaring it a 
pleasant duty he was called on to perform, in 
welcoming, in the name of the Society, its 
patrons and friends to the beautifully decorated 
hall in which they had assembled, and in behalf 
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of the President and officers of the Society, and 
of its several committees, he thanked them for 
the kindly interest they had taken in their labors, 
and for the appreciation of this good work, so 
well attested by the large attendance on the 
occasion, and added: “This annual exhibition 
of the amateur horticultural products of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth and their vicinty has become 
an event in the dull round of our lives to which 
we now look with pleasurable expectancy. To 
you, Mr. President, I would fain be, if I could, 
the bearer of the countless expressions of pleas- 
ure and praise uttered by our delighted visitors. 
To you, sir, I may be-permitted to present here 
the gratifying assurance that the success of this 
Society and the pleasure which this exibition 
affords us are largely due to your untiring 
and well-directed efforts. Surely, if the title 
‘benefactor of the race’ is conferred upon the 
man who simply doubles his hay crop, what 
shall we say of him who has made a whole hor- 
ticultural society grow where none ‘grew be- 
fore?’” 

The Judge then alluded to the great progress 
which had been made in the taste for horticul- 
tural pursuits. According to the editor of 
Lindley’s Horticola, there were but twelve hor- 
ticultural societies in the United States in 1841, 
and “in 1867, when this Society was added to 
the list, there were only five hundred others, and 
as we do everything in this growing country by 
a sort of arithmetical progression, there cannot 
now be less than two thousand such societies in 
full operation, extending their beneficent in- 
fluences throughout the length and breadth of 
the land and devoting their whole resources to 
the noble achievement of the proper results of 
horticulture, the highest development of agricul- 
ture.” ™ 

We wish we could spare the space necessary 
to give entire this beautiful address of Judge 
Garnett. We cannot resist the inclination, 
however, to give a few brief remarks from it. 
Alluding to the elegant display before them, 
mostly the production of amateurs, he said: 
The object and scope of this Society is not lim- 
ited to the utilitarian scheme of improving agri- 
culture, and the practical purpose of growing 
fruits for profit. ; 

It embraces also the most praiseworthy effort 
in a direction which calls for the exercise of 
esthetic tastes and ministers to the enjoyment of 
the cultivated and appreciative mind. ~ 

These rich fruits and fair flowers here dis- 
played to-day are the best testimonials of the 
taste and skill of the members and friends of the 
Society, speaking in unmistakable tones the 
praises of their work and labor of love. 

To venture into this attractive theme, without 
the power to instruct, much less to please, would 
require a degree of bold assurance to which I 
cannot lay claim. 

But the value of a garden can best be described 
in the words of a pleasant writer, who says: 

“I know you will meet me with that inevit- 
able question, ‘ Does a garden pay ?’ 

“I might answer indignantly, does it pay to 
kiss your wife? or to dandle your baby? Is 
the gain in health, strength and happiness which 
this Eden form of recreation secures to be gauged 
by the dollar symbol? Can the flavor of your 
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own crisp lettuce or strawberries and cream be 
bought? Is the perfume of the flowers that 
your own hands have planted to be had in the 
market ?”’ 

I don’t believe that Eden was laid out on the 
principle of a “ truck garden,” every inch being 
planted in a profitable crop; nor doI think that 
Adam and Eve bustled out every morning with 
the expression seen on so many American faces, 
“time is money.” The question in regard toa 
garden seems to me to be, “shall we enjoy : 
little bit of Paradise this side of Jordan?” 

True, the first pomological essay of which we 
have any authentic record was apparently a dis- 
astrous failure, and though primeval woman 
suffered the penalty of her premature assertion 
of her rights, yet after all the knowledge of 
good and evil fruit at least may in the eyes 
of the inquiring horticulturist be something 
gained. 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 

The June show, held on the Ist, was a very 
beautiful one, all the tables being well filled 
with good specimens, cut flowers being shown 
in profusion. The attendance was very good. 
The following awards were made: 

Best twelve store and greenhouse plants, $4, 
E. Hoen. Best single specimen greenhouse plant 
in bloom, certificate of merit, James Pentland. 
Best six ornamental foliage plants, $5; second 
best six variegated foliage plants, $2; best single 
specimen do., certificate; best six palms, $3; 
second best eight ferns, $2; best table design, 
$5; second best hand bouquet, $1—Robert J. 
Halliday. Best six variegated foliage plants, $3; 
best six Marantas, $3; second best six palms, 
$2; best eight ferns, $3; best six Lycopods, $2— 
R.W.L. Rasin. Best six Pelargoniums, $3; best 
twelve Hybrid Perpetual Roses (cut blooms), 
$3—A. Scott. Best display of Orchids, $5; best 
twelve Gloxinias, $2; best six Rhododendrons, 
$2; second best six or "so $1—William H. 
Perot. Best collection cut Roses, $5; best twelve 


Teas and Noisettes, $3 ; best hand bouquet, $2— | 


John Cook. Best collection cut flowers, $4; 
second best collection cut Roses, $38—August 
Hoen. Second best twelve Teas, $2; second 
best twelve Hybrid Perpetuals, $2—Robert Pat- 
terson. Best display of Peonias, $2, Wm. D. 
Brackenridge. Best parlor bouquet, $2, Miss 
Allison Patterson. Best design of indigenous 
grasses and flowers, $3, Miss Lizzie Patterson. 
Best and largest collection of strawberries, $3; 
best six kinds do., $2—Wwm. Corse & Sons. 
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Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse.— 
July, 1881. 


By W. D. BRACKENRIDGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Pleasure Grounds, 


People have now had ample time to discover 
the amount of damage to trees, flowering shrubs 
and other plants by the severe cold of last winter. 


Our own observations on this head enables us 
to relate the following. And on the foreground 
of our remarks it may appear rather strange to 
state that in some localities large, healthy, well- 
established trees of both Scarlet and Sugar Ma- 
ples have had their tops or leading branches 
killed outright, while the lower ones remain un- 
injured; and what may in a measure puzzle the 
arboriculturist is the fact that trees growing 
side by side with the injured oncs have escaped 
entirely. Nor are such destructive selections 
confined to deciduous trees only, for we have 
frequently had to lament deaths in our nursery 
rows of evergreens from Oregon and California 
among them Libocedrus decurrens, Thuja gigan- 
tea, and Cupressus Lawsoniana, where one, two 
or three would be killed, sometimes only a soli- 
tary tree, while those whose branches touched 
such remained robust and healthy. We know of 
no law or rule in vegetable physiology or tree cul- 
ture that satisfactorily explains why such indis- 
criminate selections are made—‘“ one taken and 
the other left.” 

Among other deciduous trees that have suf- 
fered may be noted the Magnolia macrophylla, 
which in some places has lost a number of its 
branches ; we have seen no trees of it entirely lost. 

Strange as it may appear, all the Japanese 
Maples are in a healthy condition, and appear 
to be as hardy, and perhaps more so than some 
of our native species. From Japan we have a 
handsome tree, about twenty-five feet high, of 
Hovenia dulcis, now covered with a profusion 
of greenish-white fragrant flowers, while the 
peduncles become enlarged and succulent. It 
is much esteemed by the Japanese as a fruit, the 
flavor of which is said to resemble that of a 
pear. 

Every one who owned them had to regret the 
almost total absence of flowers on Jasmines, 
Forsythias, Spireas and Deutzias during the 
last spring and summer. Our rows of white 
Spireas, when in bloom in former years, used to 
remind us of a snow-bank. The present season 
we had only here and there a few tufts of flow- 
ers, born on twigs that had been bent down and 
protected by the snow. 

On the two varieties of double-flowering 
Deutzias very few flowers were produced, and 
these, like the Spireas, near the ground, the 
upper two-thirds of the plant having been killed, 
thus making necessary a good deal of cutting 
back, which latter act will give rise to nice bushy 
plants. . 

To give an illustration of the cxhaustive in- 
fluence on recently transplanted evergreens dur- 
ing very cold weather, from the continued evap- 
oration of the sap going on: In the early part 
of May of last year we transplanted about one 
hundred English Yews, three to five feet high, 
made up of three kinds. These were cut back 
to about three or four feet, after which all be- 
came well established, and made growths six to 
ten inches long during the summer, and looked 
as well in the fall as those that had stood in 
their places for years; but the past spring re- 
vealed the fact that the tops of about eight out 
of every ten plants had been killed to the ground, 
while the roots, on examination, were found in 
a healthy condition. And we would here re- 
mark that there was a larger percentage alive 
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among the erect-growing variety than either the 


normal form or among the golden sort. Now 
on the other hand, old-established plants of the 
same kinds, that had not been moved for over 
four years, were only partially browned on the 
sunny side, which tinge has long since disap- 
peared. We would add to the foregoing that 
no covering of the tops or mulching of the roots 
was had recourse to. 

Last winter afforded us a good opportunity to 
judge of the hardiness of the English Holly and 
its varieties, of which we have about ten. Of 
these, about two hundred plants, from two to 
three feet high, occupy a bed twelve feet broad, 
located on the northwest side of an Arbor-vite 
hedge. Here they have stood, without any pro- 
tection overhead, for three years, without having 
a single inch of wood or leaf injured. They 
have no shelter from the northwest winds, and 
the hedge is high enough to shade about one- 
third of the bed. The soil in which they grow 
is a rich loam, but well drained. 

No shrub has so far been introduced into the 
United States to compare with the Japanese 


Snow-ball for beauty of foliage and profusion of 


snow-white blooms. 
fectly hardy. 
flowers. 

The principal work to be attended to will be 
that of keeping the weeds in subjection on the 
flower-beds and walks, and this should be done 
when the ground is dry, or soon after a rain, as 
weeds are then easily pulled. Roll the walks 
well after being hoed and raked. See also that 
the figures formed by various flowers filling the 
beds are kept distinct, as pinching back in time 
will prevent one kind from overgrowing or run- 
ning into another. Beds in which Hyacinths 
and Tulips have been grown should be filled 
with Portulacas, Phlox Drammondii or Petu- 
nias; the latter as fall bloomers are admirable. 
Balsams grow quick and bloom soon if encour- 
aged by generous treatment. Have the grass 
kept as trim as you would a well-dressed head 
of hair. Early in the month is a good time to 
propagate hardy shrubs by layering; and to set 
about this work properly, dig and break up the 
ground fine in which you are going to lay, and 
have at hand a compost of woods earth and 
sand to place under the layers; then choose a 
firm shoot of the present year’s growth, and 
with a sharp knife make an incision on the upper 
side, from one to two inches long, in the direc- 
tion of the point of the shoot (which is called a 
tongue); then by a gentle twist turn this tongue 
to one side, bending it into the ground two or 
mure inches, according to the size of the shoot, 
making use of a hooked peg to hold it down 
Some people multiply Roses in this way. A 
thin mulching of short grass or moss will keep 
the ground moist, as thereby roots will be emit- 
ted freer. 


It grows freely and is per- 
It forces well in winter for cut- 


The Greenhonsc. 


The collection of Chrysanthemums intended 
for fall blooming in the house should be kept 
growing frecly, by shifting them into larger 
pots; give a watering with liquid manure at 
least once every week; keep pinching back the 
shoots, so as to secure stocky plants, and con- 


tinue this pinching until about the middle of - 
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August; keep the pots plunged up to the brim 
in a bed of ashes, and see that the situation is 
an open, airy one. 

It has become fashionable—and we approve of 
the fashion—to grow Palms, Cycads and Agaves, 
not forgetting Orange, Lemon and Oleander 
trees, to set out in conspicuous places as adorn- 
ments of the lawn, for which purpose, if well 
cared for, they are admirably adapted, with this 
reservation, that they are distributed about with 
judgment. To mingle with these solitary plants 
a few handsome vases filled with graceful grow- 
ing plants, adds interest to variety. One of the 
most graceful plants for a vase of this kind is 
the Mexican Russelia juncea. But we must 
keep to strict greenhouse work, and turn to it 
by saying that if Fuchsias have been started 
into growth in spring, they will now be in full 
flower, and to keep them in this condition dur- 
ing the summer they will require a cool, shady 
situation, out of the drip of trees, but to be 
syringed daily in dry weather. 

Carnations that have been planted in the open 
ground should have the flower stems, as they 
are sent up, pinched back as svon as they make 
their appearance. This will insure you stocky 
plants by fall, capable of producing a profusion 
of flowers for winter cutting. Other articles 
used for the same purpose, as Stevias and Eupa- 
torunas, should be treated in the same way. 

Withhold water from Calla Lilies as soon as 
the leaves begin to assume a yellowish tint; 
then lay the pots on their sides in a cool place 
until the potting season arrives. The same 
treatment should be extended to Lilium lanci- 
folium and Lilium auratum bulbs, but we do not 
advise pots containing Amaryllis bulbs to be 
allowed to become perfectly dry—we mean such 
whose bulbs have thick succulent rootlets ; when 
these are suffered to dry up the bulb is weakened 
more or less, as these rv otiete, if preserved, will, 
when the season of growth arrives—like certain 
Orchids—send forth lateral rootlets. 

Gesnerias and Gloxinias, as well as Achimenes, 
like a humid atmosphere, but they do not like 
to be heavily syringed overhead. Neither do 
the vellow and white powdered Gymnogrammas 
like it; in fact, its constant application overhead 
for a few months will kill the latter outright. 

Ferns, like Orchids, require their habitats and 
wants to be studied, as where one will Juxuriate 
another will linger and die, and when this takes 
place few gardeners will stop to get at the cause. 





* 


Amateur Cultivation of Pot-Plants. 

At the May meeting of the District of Colum- 
bia Horticultural Society, Thos. W. Fowler gave 
an interesting address on the topic which heads 
this article, and in which he gave the audience 
the benefit of his own experience. He said: 
“Tam under the necessity of confining myself 
to my own experience in their treatment—my 
failures and successes. Some fifteen years or so 
ago it was my good fortune to become acquaint- 
ed with a gentleman—a_ professional florist— 
whose conversation and readiness to give infor- 
mation first awakened in me an interest in the 
growth of plants, that has grown stronger and 
stronger each succeeding year to the present 





time, affording many hours of pleasure in their 
study, and causing the spirit to offer silently the 
prayer of thanksgiving to the Creator of all 
things for these beautiful emblems of His love 
to cheer and gladden the heart and make pleas- 
ant the journey of life. The man or woman who 
really delights in the cultivation of plants, either 
in the garden or conservatory, has no disposition 
to spend time in gossip.” 


After some felicitous remarks upon the delights | 


attendant upon the cultivation of plants and the 
beneficial effects upon the moral as well as the 
hysical nature, Mr. Fowler proceeded as fol- 
ows: 
“The question then that presents itself to us 
is, How can we successfully cultivate flowers? 


“The First Step 


is in the preparation of soil suitabie to their 
rowth; neglect in this particular will surely be 
ollowed by failure. I would advise my amateur 
friends to begin at once this very necessary pre- 
paration by procuring a quantity of sod from an 
old pasture, which may be placed in some out- 
of-the-way corner of the garden until pretty 
thoroughly rotted, so that it can be chopped into 
nice fibrous soil. Next get a half load of sharp 
sand and a sufficient supply of well-rotted ma- 
nure. Soil suitable to the growth of nearly all 
varieties of plants may be prepared by the ad- 
mixture of these ingredients in quantities more 
or leas of each as experience may demonstrate. 
If peat can be procured and added so much the 
better. Soil in which seeds are to be sown 
should be composed of a greater part of sand; 
peat and sand with a little loam will make a 
good soil for this purpose. 


“In Sowing of Seeds 


care should be taken not to plant too deep, just 
covering the seed about twice their own depth. 
Seeds of Begonias, Gloxinias, &c., which are very 
small, should be sown on the top of the soil after 
it has been thoroughly watered. 
the seed press the soil gently with the bottom of 
a small flower-pot, then place a glass over the 
seed-pot, which will assist in retaining the mois- 
ture necessary for their germination. In all 
subsequent waterings care must be taken not to 
disturb the seed, but the watering should be done 
very gently. 


“The Cause of Failure 


of many in growing pot-plants may be attributed 
in & measure to the manner of potting. We 
sometimes hear the inquiry: ‘How is it your 
plants look so healthy and bloom so well while 
everything I plant dies ” 
properly be made: 


After sowing 


‘You take your soil from any 


convenient spot, from your back lot, without re- | 


ard to its fitness for the purpose intended. 
Mine is carefully prepared. You place your 
plants in very large pots. Mine are in compar- 
atively small ones. Fou have carefully filled the 
t full of soil and have it nicely sloped upward 
rom the of the pot to the stock of the plant, 
80 that it is almost impossible to have water 
reach its roots. Mine is filled to within an inch 
or two of the top of the pot, so that an abund- 
ance of water may be placed therein and perco- 
late the soil and so reach every rootlet of the 
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| plant.’ Keep the foilage of your plants clean, 
| thereby insuring health and vigor. ‘The amateur 
| who has room tor the cultivation of but a small 
number is interested in those that will yield the 
most bloom, especially during the winter months. 
I have named below some that in my opinion 
| will give general satisfaction; they are easy of 
| growth and profuse bloomers. First, 
| “The Calla Lily. 


This old plant is too well known to require any 
extended notice. If the bulbs or tubers of this 
lily be potted in good soil about the middle of 
September, and given a liberal supply of water 
at all times, it will quickly start into growth and 

ive out its fine, large flowers from December to 

ay. Manure water is very beneficial to this 
plant. After flowering, gradually withhold 
water, and when the foliage shows signs of de- 
cay, lay the pots on their sides and give no 
further care until time for repotting, when the 
tubers should be cleansed of the old soil and re- 
potted into new. When grown in the sitting 
room the leaves should have an occasional spong- 
ing to prevent the accumulation of dust. 


“The Cyclamen 


is one of the finest winter blooming plants in 
cultivation, and should be a favorite with all. 
They are easily grown from seed. Seed planted 
in February and March will bloom the next 
winter, although they will not be fully matured 
until the second year. They appear to be in their 
best condition when two years old. After the 
seed has germinated, and the little bulbs are the 
size of a small green pea, transplant into other 
pots or boxes, leaving space for growth. Trans- 
plant again in the fall into single pots; a five- 
inch pot is large enough for a two or three year 
old plant. Atter they are done blooming, let the 
buibs gradually dry off and lie dormant during 
the summer months, giving no further attention 
than an occasional light sprinkle of water to 
preserve the bulbs from dry rot. Some persons 
recommend that they be kept in growth all the 
summer. I prefer giving them rest; indeed, my 
experience is that they will not grow during the 
summer months, except seedlings less than one 
year old. They require good loamy soil, with 
but a small quantity of sand andmanure. They 

ive abundance of bloom from December to the 
atter part of April. 

“The Primula, or Chinese Primrose, 


is another fine winter blooming plant of easy 
growth, either from cuttings or from seed. S 
sown in June and July will make good bloom- 
ing plants by December. Care should be taken 
| not to over-water the plants, and to avoid water- 
ing the foliage if possible. Soil should be freely 
| mixed with peat and sand. The Primula and 
Cyclamen both delight in moderate shade and 
cool temperature. 





** Geraniums, 
if planted in good soil, will give general satisfac- 
tion. Both the single and double varieties as 
now grown are very beautiful. 
‘“*In the Cactus Family 
there are many curious forms and handsome 
flowers. They are also of easy culture. They 
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should be planted in soil composed largely of | 
sand, old lime rubbish and loam. Give but little 
water, except when making new growth, I do 
not water my cactus, except Epiphyllum Trunca- 
tum, which blooms in winter, from November to 
April. As the spring advances I give a moder- | 
ate supply of water, and am rewarded by their | 
rich and many colored flowers. Many friends 
complain that their cactus will make nice growth | 
but do not flower. Thereason I am sure is they 
have been too freely watered. 


*“*In Winter Blooming Begonias 
there are many varieties, but among all that I 
have grown none presents a finer show than the 
tuberous Begonia Freebelli, which covered 
during the winter with its large blooms of daz- ; 
zling scarlet. It has been advertised as a sum- 
mer blooming variety, but I think that is a mis- ! 
take. Those I have grown lie dormant during 
the summer, and start into growth in the fall 
They bloom in winter and ripen their seed in 
February and March. I have at this time a lot 
of seedlings from seed gathered in March last 
The list of winter blooming plants could be still 
further extended, including Hyacinths, Polvan 
thus and other bulbs. 


is 


The Orchids. 


“I know that Il am treading upon dangerous 
ground in speaking of another class of plants in 
the cultivation of which lam yet in my alphabet. 
I refer to the Orchid family, many of them of 
the most beautiful colors, others of the most 
singular and forms Until very 
recently it was supposed that their cultivation 
could only be entrusted to the most experienced 
professional florists; that they required a very 
high temperature for successful cultivation. It 
has been proven of late years that this was an 
erroneous idea, at least so far as many varieties 
are concerned. During the past winter, with 
the temperature several times below 40°, and 
seldom as high as 60°, I have grown and bloom- | 
ed several Orchids, and have now good plants of 
Cattleya Mossiew in bloom, that less than one 
year ago were growing in their native woods, 
but were wintered in the temperature mentioned 
above. I have grown during the winter the | 
following Orchids in this cool temperature, viz 
Acroperia (bloomed), Anguloa (in bud), Brassa- 
volas, Cattleyas (in bloom), Cypripedium Insigne | 
(bloomed), Dendrobiums, Epidendrums, Lelias 
(bloomed), Lycastes, Odontogossums, Oncidiums, | 
Stanhopias and Vandas. I have but one or two 
plants of those named, but as they have done so 
well, I hope to add to the list the coming months. 

“Tt cannot be expected that all the plants 
named can be grown in the rooms of a dwelling | 
with the same success as those grown under | 
glass, therefore let the amateur erect for himself, 
if possible, 


grotesque 





“A Small Conservatory, 


not such as we find attached to some dwellings, 
where all the light obtained comes from the sides, 
but build one in your garden. There are but 
very few house lots in our city where some 
such places could not be built. It need not be 
expensive. The first one erected by myself was 
made by two old window-sash and just large 





| tribe in this country. 
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enough to accommodate about one dozen plants. 
My present one is 10 feet wide by 40 feet in 
length, and capable of holding nearly 1,000 pots, 
and in this Ican grow my plants with very 
nearly the same success as my professional 
brother. Try it, and my word for it, you will 
never regret the loss of time or money expended.” 


———- > 


Hampton. 

Having recently had an opportunity of inspect 
ing the horticultural establishment at Hampton, 
a description of this place, one of the oldest and 
in many respects the finest of Maryland country 
seats, may not be uninteresting to our readers 
Hampton, as is generally known, is the ancient 
seat of the Ridgely family. The estate 
mainly in the beautiful Dulaney’s Valley, north 
of Towsontown. The first view of the stately 
old mansion from the Dulaney’s Valley turn- 
pike, with its pinnacles and symmetrical dome 
showing in dazzling white against the dark back 
ground of hills, is singularly beautiful. To the 
north, down the valley, across which a line of 


lies 


blue haze shows where the Gunpowder rive! 
forces its way through the hills into the wild 
gorge of Loch Raven, lie the farms of the estate, 
covering thousands of fertile acres. The ap 
proach to the mansion opens through a lofty 
iron gateway flanked with massive pillars of 
white marble, and passes, by a well-constructed 
drive, through a handsome bit of park to the 
north front of the dwelling. Nearing the man- 


sion, the chief object of horticultural interest is 


| the old orangery, which is now nearing its cen 


tennial, and is perhaps the oldest greenhouse 
structure in America. It isa long narrow build- 
ing, having glass only on the south side and east 
end. The roof is of shingles (now covered with 


tin), and it is lathed and plastered inside, so that it 


| is totally unlike greenhouses of modern con 


struction. 

This house still serves as the winter quarters 
of probably the oldest collection of the Citrus 
The trees are in immense 


| tubs, and are used in summer for the decoration 


of the lawns and terraces. The crop of lemons 
and oranges is fine, and the trees are in fair 
health, but they have grown to such a size that 
the old building is far too small for their accom- 
modation, and though they receive all the care 
and skillful treatment possible under the cir- 
cumstances from Mr. Massey and his efficient 
corps of assistants, unless they soon receive 
better winter quarters their rapid deterioration 
is certain. 

On the beautiful lawn, stretching from the 
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south front of the dwelling to the edge of a 
grand terrace which overlooks the flower gar 
den, are some fine specimen trees. The blood 
leaved beech planted by the veteran John Feast 
fifty years ago now sweeps the ground in a 
circle fifty feet in diameter, while its rounded 
top is fully as many feet in air. A fine cedar of 
Lebanon, fifty feet high, stands in the centre of 
the lawn, and was entirely unharmed by the 
late severe winter, while flanking the gravel 
walk along the top of the terrace stands a row of 
our native cedars, which by their gigantic size 
attract the attention of every one and give the 
whole place an aspect of stately old age. Pass- 
ing down the lofty terrace and turning to the 
west, we come to plant-houses proper. These 
ure six in number, and comprise greenhouse, 
stove, fernery, grapery, rose-house, and a new 
and admirably planned house used for forcing 
flowers for winter cutting. On account of the 
immense demand upon him for cut flowers, and 
the enormous quantity of bedding plants used 
in the gardens, Mr. Massey has no room to grow 
specimen plants of much size, and therefore 
wisely does not attempt much in that line, but 
handsome specimens of rare plants of moderate 
size are by no means scarce. In the rose-house, 


seventy-five feet long, the entire space is so occu- | 


pied by three or four gigantic plants of Marshal 
Nie] that the dwarf roses have but little chance 
In the fernery fine specimens of Cibotium glau- 


cul i ‘r » ferns, : : agnificet 4 fe : ~ one 
n, and other true ferns, and a magnificent | the lands are rapidly being taken for building 


specimen of Adiantum Farleyense, over four 
feet in diameter, find place. In the stove a small 


commencement is being made of a collection of 


orchids, including a Dendrobium Nobile, in a 
basket, which is over four feet in diameter and 
had nearly seventy flower stems 

The amount of bedding plants used in the 
gardens here is amazing. Mr. Massey informs 
us that this summer he has used 10,000 Coleus, 
4,000 Geraniums, 2,000 Alternantheras, with un- 
counted numbers of Verbenas, Salvias, Lantanas 
and Annuals. He estimates that the portion of 


the garden annually filled with bedding stuff 


requires over 20,000 plants. The extreme lower 
flat in the garden is occupied as a rose garden, 
and here have been planted in the last two sea- 
sons over 4,000 roses. To the east of the flower 
garden, shut out from view by a well-kept hedge 
of Arbor-vite, lies the kitchen garden. This is 
of ample area, but it is cut up with wide grass 
walks, and the squares are encumbered with 
trees, so that the furnishing a supply of vegeta- 
bles from it must tax the gardener’s skill. Mr. 
M. informs us he furnishes vegetables for an 











average of forty consumers from this garden. 
To give some idea of the amount of work on 
the garden force here, Mr. Massey tells us 
that he has twenty-five acres of short grass, 
about twenty more of rough park mowing, five 
acres of vegetable garden, 275 flower beds mostly 
cut out in sod, two and a half miles of gravel 
walks and drives, with over seven miles of grass 
edging on walks, drives and tlower borders, and 
that he never keeps more than seven assistants 
in summer and generally but three in winter. 


-_?7o-- 


Market Gardening Around New York. 


Mr. Peter Henderson furnishes us with a copy 


| of his paper bearing the above title, read before 


the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, Florists, and Seedsmen, held at 


| Dayton, O., June 16th, 1881, and which will be 


perused with interest by our readers : 

Probably nowhere, in this or any other 
country, is the business of market gardening 
better done than in the vicinity of New York 
city. The reason for this is probably to be found 
in the fact, that New York, being the great 
depot for all the nationalities of Europe, gets 
from them the various methods there practiced ; 
in addition to this, and what may have even 
more to do with it, our higher priced labor forces 
us to adopt plans entirely unthought of there. 
Certain it is, that, as far as the practical work in 


| use for cultivation is concerned, our methods, in 
| nearly all operations, are quicker done and 


equally well done here as there. 
In the immediate suburbs of New York, where 


sites, many of the market gardeners pay as high 
as $100 rent per acre, annuaily, and that too, in 
most cases, Without a lease. All such lands, of 
course, are cultivated to their fullest capacity, 
and even at present prices (which are hardly 
yet up to those of ante-war times), bring an 
average gross income of about $1,000 per acre. 
A great advantage is found in having the lands 
for growing vegetables as near to the city as 
possible. The saving in hauling of manure is 
one important item; but another, and one far 
more important, is that, if the grower is near 
enough to the city to make two or three trips a 
day, in such a fluctuating market as New York, 
it is greatly to hisadvantage. I have frequently 
seen that nearly double value could be obtained 
for products within twenty-four hours. I re- 
member, on One occasion, when engaged in busi- 
ness in Jersey City, where we were within half 
an hour’s time of the great wholesale Washington 
Market of New York, one Saturday, that each of 
our four wagons made three trips, taking in 
twelve loads of cabbages, which averaged $50 
per load; while on the Monday following, the 
same loads only brought us $380 per load. Had 
we been ten or twelve miles distant from the 
market, as the greater number of those engaged 
in the business are, the advantage of the high 
rates ruling that day could not have been taken 
advantage of. I am inclined to believe that, 
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whatever kind of horticultural product is grown, | 
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seedlings is lifted up and pulled apart, there is a 


whether fruit, flowers or vegetables, he that is | mass of rootlets, to which the moss less or more 


nearest the market, other things being equal, has 
a decided advantage; so much so that, in most 
cases, a man had better pay $50 or even $100 


per acre rent, if within one or two miles of | 
the market of a large city, than to g@ jend ten | 


or twelve miles away for nothing. -:o7,y 

I have little to relate new in methods of cul- 
ture, in the open ground, in market gardening. 
Nearly the same processes are now practiced as 
when I first wrote my work on this subject in 
1866; but since that time we have made many 
important improvements in culture under glass, 
particularly in the methods in use in starting 
plants of cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce; the 
old plan of sowing the seeds for these plants in 
the open air in September and picking them off 
in October, and keeping them in cold frames, is 
gradually giving way to sowing in greenhouses 
or hotbeds in February and picking out in 
March, which gives a far healthier and nearly 
as strong a plant, by the first week in April, as 
those that have been wintered over. The past 
season we raised nearly half a million of plants 
in this manner, which we sold at $5 per 1,000, a 
— as profitable to us as the plants were satis- 
actory to the buyers. We sowed the seed the 
first week in February, in one of our greenhouse 
benches, so thick that they stood twenty plants 
to the square inch; these we began to thin out, 
to prick in hot-beds, just as the first rough leaf 
appeared, placing 1,000 plants in a 3x6 sash. 

he handling of that quantity was a big job, but 
I doubt if one plant in a thousand failed, owing, 
I think, to a plan we used in preparing the bed 
on the green-house bench for the seeds—a plan 
that I think well worthy of imitation in prepar- 
ing a bed for seeds, thet have to be transplanted, 
of any kind, whether outside or under glass. 
We used only two inches in depth of “soil” for 
our seed bed, which was made up as follows: 
The first layer, of about an inch, we used a good 
friable loam, run through a half-inch sieve. 
This was patted down with a spade and made 
perfectly level and moderately firm. On this 
was spread about one-fourth of an inch of sphag- 
num (moss from the swamps), which had been 
dried and run through a sieve nearly as fine as 
mosquito wire, so that it was of the condition of 
fine saw-dust. On the top of the moss the ordi- 
nary soil was again strewn to a depth of about 
three-fourths of an inch. This being leveled, 
the seed was sown very thickly, and then pressed 
into the soil with a smooth board. On this the 
fine moss was again sifted, thick enough to cover 
the seed only. The bed was then freely watered 
with a fine rose, and in a week every seed, that 
had life in it, was a plant. Now this seems a 
long story to tell, about what we must consider a 
very simple operation, but it is necessary tu 
give these details to a thorough understanding 
of the advantages of the method. When the 
seed of most plants germinate, where they are 
thickly sown, the stems strike down into the soil, 
the roots forming a tap-root with few fibres, un- 
less arrested by something. Here comes the 
value of our one-fourth of an inch of sifted moss, 
placed three-quarters of an inch from the top. 
As soon as the rootlets touch the moss they 
ramify in all directions, so that when a bunch of 





adheres, attached to each. To the practical 
gardener, the advantage of this is obvious; the 
tiny seedling has at once a mass of rootlets ready 
to work, which strike into the soilatonce. The 
advantage of the moss covering of the seed 
is not so apparent in the matter of a free ger- 
minating seed such as cabbage, as in many 
others, but in many families of plants it is of the 
greatest value. For example, I, last November, 
took two lots of 10,000 seeds of Centaurea Can- 
dida (one of the Dusty Miller plants so much 
used for ribbon lines), both were sown on the 
same day, and exactly in the same manner, in 
boxes of two inches deep of soil; but the one lot 
was covered with the sifted moss, and the other 
with fine soil. From the moss-covered lot we 
got over 9,000 fine plants, while from that cov- 
ered by soil only about 3,000. The same results 
were shown in a large lot of seeds of the now 
famous climbing plant, Ampelopsis Veitchii, and 
in the finer varieties of Clematis. 

The reason is plain: The thin layer of sifted 
moss never breaks or hardens, holding just the 
right degree of moisture, and has less tendency 
to generate damp or fungus than any substance 
we know of. In this connection I may state 
that the use of wintered over lettuce plants, for 
forcing in greenhouses or hothouses, has here to 
a great extent been abandoned, and that the 
plants used for that purpose are such as have 
been sown five or six weeks only previous to 
planting in the manner described for cabbage 
plants, sowings being made for succession as 
required. These young plants are found to be 
far less liable to the lettuce disease known as 
“rust” or “ blight,’ which has created so much 
havoc in forcing this vegetable in all quarters of 
the country. I have been written to by hun- 
dreds in relation to a remedy for this disease, 
and know of none, except the use of young 
plants raised as above recommended, using 
wherever practicable fresh soil each season. 
One of my neighbors who uses nearly 3,000 
sashes in the forcing of lettuce has adopted this 
plan for the past two years and has had no let- 
tuce disease. 

As I have before said, although there is but 
little in general culture to tell, almost every 
vear brings out some improvement in varieties. 
Within the past dozen years, many important 
advances have been made in earliness and in 
quality of vegetables. Among beets we have 
the Egyptian, which matures at least five days 
before any other variety, except the Old Bassano, 
which was too light in color to suit; in cab- 
bages, the Early Summer; and in cauliflower, 
the Snowball; in celery, the Golden Dwarf; and 
the next season is likely to develop a great im- 
provement in the New White Walnut celery, a 
stout, solid kind, having a rich walnut like 
flavor, and graceful, feather-like foliage. 

In lettuce, the Black-seeded Simpson and the 
White Summer Cabbage lettuce now lead all the 
out-door varieties; in muskmelons, the Hacken- 
sack, of which many thousands of acres are 
grown for New York market, is almost exclu- 
sively planted. In peas, a great improvement is 
developed in the dwarf variety known as Ameri- 
can Wonder, though for general early crop the 





Improved Dan O’Rourke is best. Potatoes 
vary so much in different localities that it is 
difficult to say which of the new sorts are most 
valued; we find, however, that in our general 
trade more of Beauty of Hebron is planted than 
any other of the new sorts. In radishes, the 
New Round Dark Red is now the main favorite, 
while next in order comes the “ White Tipped 
Turnip.” Inspinach the Savoy and the New 
Thick-leaved are the best for general crop; 
though we find that the Savoy should not be 
sown in spring, as it runs too quickly to seed. 


Though every year brings out new claimants | 


for favor in tomatoes, it is my conviction that 
we have not advanced one day in earliness 
(unless in such varieties as Key’s Prolific and 
Little Gem, which are of poor quality) in twenty- 
five years, although we have now many varie- 
ties, somewhat improved in quality. The varie 
ties now most popular with New York market 
gardeners are Acme and Paragon, though, from 
the usual advertising given to Trophy, the gen- 
eral cultivation of that is greater than any other; 
but, as it is usually found now, it is far inferior 
to many others, besides being one of the latest 
varieties. 

Quite a number of our market gardeners are 
now getting to grow strawberries in conjunction 


with their vegetable crops, by following the pot- 


layering system, by which a crop is obtained in 
less than a year from the time of planting. We 
have ourselves grown for the past six or seven 
vears upwards of an acre of strawberries in this 
manner, alternating them with the vegetables, 
grown in our “trial grounds.” As the process 
may be new to some I will briefly detail it: 

Just as soon as the fruit is gathered the beds 
are well forked up and the runners begin to 
grow rapidly, so that, in the vicinity of New 
York, we can always obtain strong pot-layers 
by 10th to 15th of July. These, if then planted 
out, never fail (if properly cultivated and the 
runners kept pinched off) to give a full crop by 
June of next year; not only a full crop, but 
finer fruit than is usually obtained by the other 
methods. Our manner of performing the opera- 
tion of layering the runners of strawberries in 
pots is as follows: The pots, which should not 
exceed 24 inches in diameter, are filled with the 
soil in which the strawberries are growing, and 
“plunged” or sunk to the level of the surface; 
the strawberry layer is then laid on the pot, be- 
ing held in its place with a small stone; the 
stone not only serves to keep the plant in its 
place so that its roots will strike into the soil of 
the pot, but it also serves to mark where the pot 
is; for, being sunk to the level of the surface, 
rains wash the soil around the pots so that they 
could not well be seen unless marked by the 
stone. Any good workman after a little experi- 
ence will lay 2,000 per day In ten or twelve 
days after the strawberry layers have been put 
down the pots will be filled with roots; they are 
then cut from the parent plant, taken up and 
placed close together, and shaded and watered 
for a few days before being planted out. If so 
treated not one plant in a thousand need fail. 
We grow only an acre or so each year for the 
purpose of testing varicties; but I am so con- 
vinced of the value of the plan that if I grew 
largely for market I would prefer it to any other. 
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It will be understood that by this method the 
plants only occupy the ground about ten or eleven 
months from the time the plants are set out in 
July or August until the fruit is gathered in 
June. As I have before said, we alternate the 
strawberry crop with vegetables. Our samples 
of cabba auliflower, radishes, lettuce, etc., in 
our trial rounds, occupy the same space, so that 
when the ground is cleared of these in June or 
July the strawberry layers are planted in their 
place, while a crop of celery takes the place of 
the strawberry crop that had fruited, so that the 
ground is never allowed to lay idle. 

The question of fertilizers for the use of the 
market garden is now becoming a very serious 
one for the market gardeners, in such cities as 
New York, where the manure from the stables 
does not increase in the ratio of the increase of 
| the lands cultivated, as perhaps half of all the 
products grown are shipped to adjacent towns 
land cities Still there are few market gardeners 
who do not use stable manure, which costs when 
| fit to go on the land from $2 to $3 per ton. This 
|is put on in spring at the rate of from fifty to 
seventy-five tons per acre, to which is often 
supplemented half a ton of Peruvian guano or 
| bone dust, which is sown on and harrowed into 
the land after the stable manure has been 
plowed in. A great variety of fertilizers are used 
besides Peruvian guano and bone dust, such as 
| fish guano, dry blood fertilizer, blood and bone 
fertilizer, together with the various brands of 
phosphates ; but the majority of cultivators pre- 
fer pure bone meal or Peruvian guano to all 
others. I saw a list the other day wherein was 
enumerated no less than sixteen separate kinds 
of special fertilizers for thirty different crops, 
with the chemical elements of each split down 
| to even one-half of one per cent. Now I know 
| nothing whatever about agricultural chemistry, 
and it may be presumption in me to criticise 
| such a list; yet when I am told that one kind of 
| fertilizer is neeced for cabbage, and another 
| kind for turnips; one for sugar cane, and another 
| for corn; one for wheat, and another for grass— 
plants, if not of the same family, at least of the 
same natural order—I am forced to the conclu- 
sion that science, so-called, is taking the place of 
common sense, and is in direct opposition to the 
experience of the practical farmer or gardener 
in his operations in the soil. In our market 
gardening and greenhouse operations we culti- 
vate largely nearly every known family of plants, 
and in my long experience I have yet to seea 
fruit, flower or vegetable crop that was not 
benefitted, and nearly in the same degree, by a 
judicious application of pure bone dust; and I 
would here suggest to the advecates of special 
fertilizers that in their experiments they try 
equal weights of pure bone dust to the half of 
the crops of wheat, potatoes, cabbage or straw- 
berries, being experimented on by the “specials,” 
and note the results. I do not mean to be un- 
derstood that these so-called special fertilizers do 
not answer the purpose of the crop to which 
they are applied; but what I protest against is 
the hair-splitting distinctions claimed for them, 
confusing and troublesome to the cultivator, if 
of no practical value. American commercial 
florists have for the past quarter of a century 
utterly discarded the various formulas for prepa- 
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ration of different soils, for the various families 
of plants cultivated, so dogmatically insisted | 
upon even yet by most European gardeners, and | 
instead of a dozen different mould heaps, usually 

one only is used, composed of three parts rotted | 
sods and one of rotted stable manure; yet who | 
will say that our results have not been as good | 
in consequence? I believe the same fate is soon 

to overtake the “specials” in fertilizers. They 

may hold their own perhaps for a time among a | 
few amateur cultivators of 7x9 garden patches— 
men usually clib with the pen and who get in 
an ecstacy over their with a dozen 
tomato or a score of strawberry plants—but few 
of the hard-fisted gardeners or farmers who live 
by the soil are likely to become converts. My 
business as a Isman brings me in contact 
with many hundreds of farmers and gardeners 

each season, but I have known of few who think | 
it necessary to use special fertilizers for special | 
crops. 

It would certainly be a misfortune for the 
orange grower of Florida, the cotton planter of 
Louisiana, or the wheat grower of Ohio, if he 
was induced to freight a special manure for his 
particular crop 1,000 miles, if he had as good a 
material in bone dust at his door. If our law 
makers at Washington had given that attention 
to agriculture that its importance deserves we 
would long ago have had suitable grounds there | 
to test such questions on a scale large enough 
and broad enough to determine whether or not 
the manure suitable for a potato was equally 


success 


set 


suitable for a cabbage. 
I beg to apologize for the time occupied in 


discussing fertilizers, but the subject is one of 
the first importance to every cultivator of the 
soil, be he a farmer, market gardener, nursery- 
man or florist; and whether right or wrong in 
my conclusions, if. what has been said may 
cause further investigation to get at the facts I 
shall be satisfied, whatever these facts reveal. 


The Grange. 


BALTIMORE CouUNTY GRANGE No. 13.—The 
regular annual meeting was held at the County 
Fair Grounds at Timonium, on June 9th, a very 
heavy rain diminishing the usual attendance 
The following officers were elected for the en 
suing year: M., C. Lyon Rogers; O., Daniel 
Jenifer; Lec., Wm. B. Sands; St., Richard Vin 
cent, Jr; Asst. St.. Charles W. Semmes: Ch... 
Andrew J. Rogers; Treas., Geo. H. Merryman: 
Sec., Charles B. Rogers; G. K., Samuel C. Heird; 
Ceres, Mrs. C. Lyon Rogers; Pomona, Miss 
Angie Emmart; Flora, Mrs. James Pentland: 
Lady Asst. St., Miss Ella Jones 


> 


Evenings at the Grange. 





Old Virginia Ham and April Et Ceteras. 
Now that the ice of repression was broken, 


there was danger of too many airing their | 


opinions, so that the Worthy Master might have 
to say, as the children do in their plays some- 
times, “Don’t all speak at once!” But no such 
result happened. Only the formality and the 
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formidableness of speech-making was gone, and 
our pleasant little colloquies were tempting some 
of our timid members to “say a word.” Even 
shy Sister Maree, who vowed she'd faint if she 
ever had to “speak in meetin’,” was decoyed into 
taking a part, unconsciously, in one of our funny 
family talks on the comparative value of the 
lairy and henery. Amusingly exhilarated she 
got, too, by the way, when after a stiff little 
wrestle of pros and cons her side (the feathered) 
came off with flapping wings and triumphant 


; crow 


Notwithstanding the temptation of conversa 
tional stimulus, however, we stuck closely to 
our good Grange rule, never to speak except for 


| the purpose of getting or giving information, and 
| SO we were not betrayed even into the mere talk 


for talk’s sake 

One excellent little habit we were getting into 
It was that of giving the Grange at each meeting 
the benefit of any information (on subjects of 
Grange interest, of course), new or old, that we 
had reason to believe was not generally known, 
and that would be worth the knowing. As the 
subject that was to be talked over “at next meet 
ing’ was proposed in advance, and as those in 
terested generally read up and thought up in the 
interim, it was a very rare thing that this way of 
bringing in and comparing experiences and facts 
and opinions from all the different budgets did 
not add materially to our stock of useful infor- 
mation—that best of Grange stock, by the way- 
as well as give us all a pleasant and profitable 
evening. ‘The only stipulation was that the 
member must deliver his information in th 
shortest, simplest, and most direct manner 
Each being allowed only a few minutes as to 
subjects, we never allowed any that required 
other than this plain, straight-forward handling 
by farmers and housekeepers. 

Last evening gave an example just in point 
Some of us had dinea by accident with one of 
the brothers a few weeks previous. The back- 


| ward spring allowed a most limited supply of 


fresh table products this first of May. But the 
new ham was so surpassingly good, and the few 
accessories in the way of vegetables so well 
rendered, that there was really left nothing to be 
desired to furnish forth a most enjoyable and 
appetizing dinner. So, at our particular request, 
this evening the brother's mode of “puiting up 
bacon’ was discussed. He told us in afew words 

iat there was nothing very peculiar in his mode 
that he was aware of. He was only careful 
about the time of killing and the condition of 
the hogs, never allowed his porkers to make 


| heavy ,gross meat, and never killed when there 


was danger of the meat freezing. He usually 
took a cool spell in November, and never cared 
for the hog to weigh more than from 150 to 175 
pounds for table use. When neatly cut-out, to 
the 1,000 weight of pork he put about 1 bushel 
coarse salt ' bushel fine salt, 1 pound of ground 
pepper, and 3 pound of saltpetre, well mixed 
and rubbed in. Packed down in tight hogsheads 
for some six weeks—longer if the weather has 
been unfavorable to the meat’s “taking salt.” 
When taken out he rubbed well with hickory 
ashes, and smoked with the smoke of hickory 
chips. 

“This,” he remarked, ‘“‘is all that I know about 
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the curing of bacon. As to the cooking, which 
I was going to say was the better half of the 
joint concern, I must refer you to my good wife 
here, who knows more about the philosophy of 
bacon than I do. Mrs. H. is a creative genius, 
too, ’'d have you to know, and can make some- 
thing out of nothing as well as any woman you 
ever saw. She showed you the art in those 
April et ceteras’ of hers, as I call those spring 
fizin’s, and which some of you kindly 
admired the other day. Tell about them, wife.” 
Thus solicited Mrs. H. rose modestly and said 
that the only secret in the cooking of their bacon 
was that the joint was always “puf on” very 
early in the morning, never boiled hard, only 
simmered for hours. Then it was taken from 
the pot, skinned, and put in a pan and baked. 
This she considered the very greatest improve 
ment on the old plan of simply boiling. It 
brought out the delicate flavor, and the meat 
kept sweet and juicy to the last slice, so that 
there need be no waste, as is usually the case 
with the unprized “cold bacon bone.” As to 
those April et ceteras that Mr. H. seemed in- 
clined to laugh at, she would certainly take 
pleasure in introducing the Grange to one of them, 
her delicious wild asparagus, if they had not 
yet made its acquaintance—the tender young 
poke, which she had cut carefully, then laid in 
SaTt and water for an hour or so, and cooked and | 
lressed as you would asparagus. She considered | 
it quite the rival of this garden favorite, though 
only an uncultivated far-away cousin, many de- | 
grees removed, and she advised the brothers in 
the early spring when longing for something | 


8Oo 





green, like the poor cattle, to go poking about the | 
fence corners! 


The crisp white salad that was so admired as | 
one of her pet “so forths” was nothing but the 


beautifully bleached tops of the turnips that had 


been carefully covered from the weather. She | 
would not encroach longer on their time, but 


which she must not fail to give them the receipt 
for, as it would be found invaluable by any one 
who tried it. This was thes: dressing which 
all had enjoyed that day. It was made in this | 
way: To a well beaten egg add (after mixing 
together) 1 tablespoon mustard, 1 teaspoon salt, 
pepper to taste, 4 cup strong vinegar, 1 cup 
cream or fresh milk, and as much butter as you 
please ; stir while cooking till smooth and thick ; 
serve cold. This made also an excellent sauce 
for cut tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, and al] sorts 
of salads, and being inexpensive and easy to 
make, it was always—to use a housekeeper’s 
word—come-at-able. VIRGINIA CLARKE. 
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Work for the Month—July. 


The farmer must be wide awake now, and on | 
the alert to avail of every opportunity to make 
the labor given to the saving of ripened crops | 
effective, that the results of his care and patience 
may be promptly and economically secured. 

The Wheat Harvest, though as a rule | 


somewhat later than last year, will be com- | 
pleted in most sections into which the American 


| vegetable products. 


'to pack up according to color. 


Farmer goes before this number is read, but if 
anything is lacking in the way of attention 
to securing the crop completely, it should be 
attended to at once. Where it is practicable to 
do it, the most convenient and economical plan 
is to thresh without putting into the barn or 
stacking, waste, delays and labor being thereby 
saved. 

Hay Harvest.—Use all precautions to keep 
timothy from getting wet by rain, and let the 
dew get off in the morning before beginning to 
cut. Rake up at night in windrows, so that it 
will not blacken by exposure to the night dews. 
Timothy should not be allowed to get fully ripe 
before cutting. There is more nutrition in the 
grass just at the time when about half the blos- 
som has fallen. If the seed perfects itself the 
stem becomes hard and woody. 

Corn.—There has not been much drought so 
far this season to contend with, but the frequent 
rains have made the grass and weeds grow vig- 
orously. If the crop is not ready to lay by, the 
cultivator should be kept at work. 

Millet and Hungarian may be put in, 
care being taken to get the land in good order, 
and to fertilize well if in poor heart. A bushel 
of seed or less is sufficient for an acre. 

Fodder Corn may still be planted, by pref- 
erence in drills instead of broadcast, so that the 
cultivator may be run through them two or 
three times. 

Buckwheat.—This crop may be sown about 
the middle of the month, and the land ought to 
have, if deficient, a dressing of manure or super- 
phosphate. Two to three pecks of seed will do for 
an acre, which should be harrowed in and rolled. 


Tobacco.—The planter must now see to it 
that the young plants are kept clean of grass. 
The first glut of worms ought to be caught up 
as fast as they come. We have no doubt that 


there was another of her “April et ceteras” | this glut of worms make more or less changes 


into the horn blowers for the late fall glut. Stir 
the ground with hoe, and plow around the plants 


| so that the air can penetrate among the roots. 


The roots of tobacco need the air as well as the 
leaves. Nitrogen is taken in and absorbed by 
the roots of the tobacco—it is a necessity to all 
Tobacco in the barn must 
now have strict attention. Examine bulks; if 
warm, or even over high, shake out, dry and 
pack up at once in prizing order. Spread out 
the bundles in fan shape, pile up weights, tobacco 
sticks, logs, &c., so as to preserve it in condition 
for packing in hogsheads. Preparing tobacco 


| for market is one of the most delicate operations 


now to be attended to. If the tobacco has been 


| properly manipulated in bulk so as to bring out 


the aroma, then is there nothing more to do than 
We earnestly 
advise planters not to line the hogsheads with 
common tobacco. Tobacco worth only two or 
three dollars had better be consigned to the 
manure heap. 

Potatoes.—Do not let these suffer from 
neglect, but keep free from weeds and the ground 
in light and open condition. Some growers 
recommend a top-dressing of ashes, salt and 
plaster, say two bushels of the mixture, in equal 
proportions, to the acre. 
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Turnips.— Ruta 
20th, and they will 
can be gotten in just beforearain. They should | 
be sown in drills thirty inches apart, and thinned | 
to stand at distances of twelve inches. The fly 
may be circumvented by dusting over the young 
plants fine ashes, 
when they reach the 
from its attacks. 
repeat the workings 
keep the earth between the plants open by the 
use of the hoe 


Bagas may be sown to the 


rough leaf they 


Flat turnips may be sown from the 25th of | 


this to the same date in next month; 
usually sown broadcast, and harrowed lightly 
or brushed in. New land is especially suited to 
the crop, and that of a somewhat sandy com- 
lexion. Ashes and superphosphates seem to 
be specifics for this crop. 

Live Stock.—Feed cattle and hogs enough 
to make them do their best at converting into 
meat the grass which is abundant this year. On 
dairy farms surplus pork ought to be pushed 
rapidly ahead so as to secure the high prices 
usual in early fall. 


they are 


—— > © 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden.—July. 

Early varieties of apples, pears, peaches. plums, 
&c., will be marketable this month, and will give 
opportunity to growers to judge of the compar- 
ative merits of different kinds. 

Among the first named it is time we were hear- 
ing something of the value of the Tetofsky and 


Fourth of July as market apples in this section 
From our own experience with the Tetofsky, we 
are inclined to doubt its becoming popular in 


this vicinity as a market fruit; for unless the 
thinning out of fruit receives proper attention, 
the apples are too small, and a large percentage 
of them are knotty and deformed, so much so 
as to be unfit for use. The Fourth of July 
promises more satisfactory results; the quality 
of the apple is better, as also its size and appear 
ance, while the growth of the tree is all that 
could reasonably be desired. 

If the Fanny succeeds elsewhere as it has dur- 
ing 1879 and 1880 with us, the Red Astrachan will 
be less popular in the future than at present. With 
early pears, everything considered, we like 
Osband’s Summer as well as any other; Benné 
Giffard is earlier, but then the trees are such mis- 
erable ugly growers that many would dislike it 
on that account. Dryenne D’Eté is also earlier 
in ripening, but the fruit is too small; while 
Madeline and Maynard are both very inferior in 

uality with us. For canning we esteem the 

sband second to none that we have tried. This 
month will probably yield some further informa- 
tion relative to quite early peaches, though the 
severity of the past winter has narrowed down 
somewhat the chances for learning i in this direc- 
tion. In plums, the Wildgoose is about the only 
kind that will be shipped to any extent this 
month; this, owing to its sure bearing, and the 
price obtained for the fruit, is still gaining in 
popular favor. Last season the fruit of this va- 
riety when put up neatly in quart baskets, and 
shipped to New York and Philadelphia markets 
in Cony crates, sold readily for twenty cents per 


air-slaked lime or plaster; | 
are safe | 
Begin to cultivate early, and 
as soon as convenient, and | 
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| quart—a very remunerative price indeed, as the 
start off better if the seed | trees usually are quite productive. 


The atten- 
tion this class of plums has rec eived during the 
last ten years has served to bring out many dif- 
ferent varieties more or less valuable, owing to 
quality, size, season of ripening, &c.; the latest 
being the “ Blackman,” which is represented as 
a cross between the Wildgoose plum and peach. 
As to the fruit we have as yet no personal expe- 
rience, but the young trees are very marked in 


| their habits of growth, being very upright and 


rapid i in their growth, the foliage resembling that 
of the peach very much. Other experiments 
with the Chickasaw, now being made by fruit- 
growers in different places, will doubtless result 
in great improvements on the present standing 
of that class of plums. 

In the Frurr GARDEN for the present month, 
the raspberry and blackberry beds will be the 
objects of greatest interest; with raspberries the 
rivalry seems to be confined to the red varie- 
ties. A few years back, when the Philadelphia 
and Clark were introduced, the question as to 
hardiness was settled (?)—but then followed Her- 
stine, Saunders, &c., which were so greatly su- 
perior in size and quality (!!!) that growers of 
raspberries were again unsettled, and so it has 
been ‘up and down” with varieties ever since, 
and so it will continue. The Cuthbert and 
Queen of the Market—or Queen of the Market 
(as some growers believe them identical) seem to 
lead in interest at present, but already there are 
a dozen or more newer kinds contending with 
them for popular favor. With good culture and 
attention doubtless any of them are good—and 
vice versa. With the blackberry, however, it 
seems to require more time to displace a variety 
that gets a footing in the favor of growers, as 
the Wilson, Dorchester and Kittatinny are still 
depended on as the “main stay.” Other kinds 
have made feeble battle for notoriety, but were 
soon lost to favorable notice. What evena year 
may bring forth in this line, with the army of 
progressive and persevering American fruit- 
growers, is beyond conjecture. As every avenue 
leading toward the improvement of fruits and 
their culture seems thronged with eager ex- 
plorers, and while many in their enthusiasm will 
shout “eureka” too soon, such premature ex- 
plosions will only tend to make others more de- 
termined, by the aid of art and well directed 
skill, to wrench from nature her grandest and 
most valuable jewels, which she annually con- 
ceals in the seeds and plants of her production. 


——_——_e@<— —___ 


Complimentary. 


The following note, coming from so eminent 
and practical an agriculturist as Judge Fuller- 
ton, is peculiarly gratifying. and we give it as 
bearing testimony to the appreciation of the 
American Farmer by such readers : 

The last number of the American Farmer is a 
very excellent one, and I am admonished by it 
that my last year’s subscription is unpaid. I 
therefore enclose subscription price for the last 
and the current year. I get the worth of my 
money many times told. 

Yours truly, 


Wa. FULLERTON. 
New York, June 19, 1881. 
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Home Department. 


Some Morning Roses. 


FOR H. E.D. 


These must have dropt down last night from the skies, 
Though I can't see their little sky-wings, 

But there’s not one look of this world in your eyes, 
You beautiful things! 





Not a look of its weariness, troubles nor cares, 
Nota hint of its earth-mold ye yield, 

But perfume like incense of angels’ sweet prayers 
Wafted over God's field. 


This luminous white has the pearly gate glow, 
And this yellow the golden streets see; 

This red is the sky-blush bloomed out 

3 Of some Paradise tree, 


n the bough 


Then dipt in the river that quivers with light, 
Till the drops, every one crystal down 

Into diamonds that flashed in theirsun-kindled white 
From some seraph's crown. 

Perhaps some good angels last night in their sport, 
Leaning over the “ wall” there could se« 

Us outin the dark, and “ Poor children,’ 
“ How sad they must be! 


they thought, 


**Some hearts there so desolate, weary and lone 
Let's throw this *Good morning! of Hope, 
Then over the sky-wall these roses dropt down, 

To make us look up. 


I take them, sweet angels! your fresh morning prayer, 
Breathed over this world's weary road, 

To show us what beauty is waiting us there 
In those gardens of God 


Virginia TARPLEY STARR 


—- —_—__——_- @ -—__ _ 


A Strict Division of Household Duties 
of Questionable Advantage. 


It is by no means easy to abandon favorite , 
theories, and when one finds one’s self called upon 
not only to drop them but also to proclaim the ! 
fact, there must be some pretty good reason for 
such self-mortification. To “live and learn” is, 
however, our common privilege, and we will 
have learned to little purpose if we keep the re- 
sults of such knowledge to ourselves. 

I have ever yielded becoming deference to law } 
and order in the household, and trust I may con- | 
tinue thus to do, but I have come to question | 
much in the administration of such law that | 
has been hitherto easily accepted, and to value 
best the order that comes without many rules. | 
Throughout most of my housekeeping experi- | 
ence I have thought it essential to good govern- 
ment in my home to apportion the duties thereof, 
according to circumstances, among the different | 
parties who might be expected to assume them, | 
whether members of the family or servants. I 
don’t know how I came to adopt this plan, but 
I know it is one that is generally approved and 
to some extent adopted. 

There is a great deal in this plan to recom- | 
mend it, and theoretically I dare say it will 
always be popular, but practically I now think | 
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it open to very grave objections; and if I were 
beginning again with a family of young daugh- 
ters I should risk a good deal in the way of 
method and order rather than seek to promote 


| it by the division of labor aud division of inter- 
| ests which is sure to follow. 
| course to some extent have their special line of 


Servants must of 


duties, but they usually expect to depart from 
them if the occasion calls for it ; few of us would 
keep a servant who refused to do so. But ma- 
ture members of the family, if once committed 
to regular duties, do not cheerfully submit to a 
variation of them, and therefore I have learned 
to think that it is a mistake to educate them on 
that principle. 

Our daughters, or any other female members 
of our family, when they reach maturity should 


| feel that the obligation to promote the well-being 


of the household generally rests upon each of 


| them quite as much as upon the house-mother, 
| who may be supposed at this time to have spent 


the best of her life and energies in its service. 


| If this goes no farther than the performance of 


a stated number of duties each day, after which 
they may rest as regardless of incidental de- 
mands as if they were in any other boarding- 
house, how easily might their places be supplied 
by hirelings; and this is what a strict division 


| of the daily duties is very apt to lead to. 


Who that bas ever had the charge of a house 
hold does not know that the most onerous 
duties thereof cannot be classified? If it were 
possible to bring the human mind, with its con 
stant variations, and the human family, with its 
individual wants, into one channel, one might 
hope to anticipate them and order the work of 
the house accordingly. But so long as humanity 
has its vagaries will there be duties for some one 
that no mortal can anticipate fully; therefore 
when there shall have been the most careful 
division of duties, upon whom will the inciden- 
tals fall? Probably it is the mother, who has 
already her share. or servants who also have 
their hands full, who will be expected to assume 
them. Other unpleasant results may arise if 
any one of the daughters is called away by sick- 


, ness or pleasure unless by special arrangement. 


Of course all these difficulties can be obviated 
without at all disarranging domestic matters 
where the interest for home welfare is predom- 
inant, but what I conceive to be the objectionable 


| feature of this method is. the narrowing of each 


interest ; in other words, it promotes the growth 
of selfishness, to which we are all so prone. 
There can be no possible objection to such 
arrangement in a family where all have come to 
years of correct understanding, and with hearts 
and minds bent upon one object, and that the 
general good; but it seems hardly possible to im- 
press such consideration upon the very young, 
or upon natures inclined to seek chiefly their 


| own comfort and to question first and do after- 


ward—if they must 

It seems to me that the most healthful home 
qualities are developed where there is the greater 
dependence of one upon the other and universal 
care for each other among brothers and sisters ; 
where each is required first to look after what 
is exclusively his or her own—their own room, 
for instance, or their own clothing—and then to 
give to the family interest what is left of time or 
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opportunity for doing. The disposition to look 
out for self is sure to grow finally into the most 
offensive form of selfishness, such as shuts out 
even home affections. 

The most pleasing picture of home life I can 
now recall is where each daughter thought it as 
important to be in her place at breaktast, or as 
long before as might be necessary, ready to take 
part in any demand for her services, as did the 
mother herself, and when this was over, to fall 
naturally into any duty, habit, or direction from 
the head called for; ready to help at anything 
that enabled them to be most helpful toward 
the accomplishment of the one ambition of all, 
the putting of the house in thorough order. And 
if father, brother or child came with an inciden 
tal demand, they were as likely to turn to one 
as the other and meet with a ready response, no 
one minding whose room they swept or whose 
bed they made while the common purpose of 
setting the house in order was being accom 
plished; and when this was dene the family 
sewing or mending was not left to the mother 
alone, but was made common stock and casily 
disposed of, leaving whatever leisure there might 
be to be shared among them. The daughters 
naturally more inclined to seek pleasure outside 
of home could then do so without compunction, 
knowing that their mother was not left to strug 
gle with accumulated work, and on returning 
find that she had also had her season of enjoy 
ment as well as themselves, though it might 
have been only in the peaceful reflection of their 
own happiness, such as every true mother feels 
who sees her children filling creditably every 
niche in life where they belong, whether at home 
or in society. In such a home one is not likely 
to hear the murmuring question, when anything 
is to be done, “ Must J do it?” It is almost sure 
to be, “ Shail I do it?” 

Natural capability for certain kinds of em- 
ployment, and physical ability or the lack of it, 
in the home as elsewhere, often determines what 
is best for each to do, but that ought not in the 
home circle to limit any one’s efforts or pains- 
taking for the genera] good. In any house 
where habitually one member will by 
things waiting to be done, although requiring 
little or no effort to do them, while another 
whose special duty it is considered to be is not 
near or is otherwise occupied, and where the 
different ones are more inclined to question 
whose the duty may be, if there is a doubt about 
it, instead of rising cheerfully to the occasion 
themselves, there you may be sure the blight 
of selfishness has fallen, which occasional im- 
pulses, however generous or kind, can never 
overcome. 

Young girls whose habits are in the formation 
stage, and whose knowledge in household mat- 
ters generally is yet to be gained, will have 
better opportunities where they are allowed to 
take part in every department, and when this is 
practiced there is little danger of their failing in 
homes of their own, even if very little has been 
required from them, whereas the strictest ruling 
within prescribed lines may leave them utterly 
unqualified for the general supervision of a 
house. 

Is it worth while to print the moral of these 
somewhat random remarks? If so I will add, 


pass 


for the benefit of mothers and daughters, that 
however desirable it may be to have your home 
nice and orderly, it is of the utmost importance 
that it should be accomplished without the sac- 
rifice of a spirit of loving kindness between 
those who are to make a home of it. However 
well kept or well appointed a house may be, if 
the home spirit is wanting it might better be a 
legitimate “ boarding-house,’ where the inmates 
may be utterly independent of each other with 
out injustice to any one—there is no bond there 
to hold any one beyond their individual pleasure ; 
but in the home our heavenly Father has in His 
goodness provided such intinences as will usually 
keep the family interest united, to some extent, 
until the inevitable break comes, and unless the 
affections of the different members thereof are 
held by an unselfish regard that speaks from 
day to day and hour to hour in the most insig- 
nificant of their actions, those who survive this 
break in the home will no longer be kindred 
except in name CERES 


A Few Plain Truths for a Few Plain 
People. 


In your June number appeared a short article 
from a Virginia lady asking whether a farm 
ers wife should have the privilege of using a 
horse We suppose she referred to very busy 
times, as we are willing to believe that few men 
refuse to grant a reasonable request of this kind 
at a reasonable time. The answer given by our 
worthy “ Ceres” was excellent, and yet it seems 
to us that alittle more may be said upon this 
and «a kindred subject. To begin at the begin 
ning, no married couple can live happily to 
gether without practicing what we once heard a 

preacher call “matchual forbeariance 
dear old bachelor Whittier 
* The kindest and the best matched pairs 

Will have occasion to forbear, 

And find each day of life they live 
Something to pity, and perhaps forgive.” 


sable 
Our 


poet says 


If each partner in the firm studies to promote 
the comfort and retain the love of the other, 
there can be no clash of interests. But, dear 
sisters, if there is a time to dance and a time to 
refrain from dancing, there is also a time to go 
and a time to refrain from going. During plant- 
ing, harvesting and seeding, if there is a mort 
gage on the farm, or large bills unpaid, the 
farmer's wife who requires a work-horse for any 
other than necessary errands or recreation is 
unjust to her husband's creditors 

There will be plenty of days when the ground 
will not be suitable to work which she can take 
advantage of to see her friends or go to the store, 
and a drizzly day for the latter will insure her 
being well waited on by a pleased merchant. 
She should use a note-book and pencil; and in- 
stead of sending five times a week, buy enough 
at once to last until there is certain to be another 
opportunity. So much has been said in favor 
of purchasing groceries in this manner that we 
wonder it is not more generally adopted. The 
provident farmer will have enough wood cut up 
and stored by June Ist to last through harvest, 
and he will see that the flour, meal and salt 





barrels are in a condition to stand the heavy 
drains of this most important season. If the 
wife has to perform so much additional work 
during the summer as to leave her Jittle time for 
rest or sewing, let him, by all means, furnish her 
with some help in the wearisome routine of 
‘band and gusset and seam.’’ If a ditch has to 
be dug, or a fence has to havenew posts, the 
wherewithal is generally squeezed out of 
something, somehow; and this world will 
have taken a long stride towards the millennium 
when what is “sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander” in this respect. About ten years 
ago & most’ amusing story came out in one of 
the magazines. The scene opened by the decla- 
ration of a husband that it was all romantic 
folly about its making any difference that the 
family purse was carried in his pocket, since it 
Was 80 easy to abstract the substance therefrom. 
Upon the wife’s demurring to this, he rashly 
offered to let her have charge of the funds for 
one week, promising to come to her for every 
penny he required. He was disgusted and 
amazed to find how often he seemed to reed 
fifty-cent pieces and dollar notes, and how ex- 
cessively annoying it was to take money in such 
broken doses after he had expressly stated its 
probable destination. When, atter several days, 
he mustered courage to ask for five dollars at 
once, he was overwielmed with the cool reply: 
“Tam searce of change to-day; here is a dollar 
and forty-three cents; make that do this time.” 
Before the week had dragged through he can 
didly acknowledged that he could not stand such 
a state of affairs for six months without losing 
his senses, and decided to give her a certain sum 
on the first day of every month to run the house 
and clothe the inmates. <A friend of ours was 
condoling with a very old gentleman who had 
lost a most lovely wife, and he said: “ You have, 
at least, the great consolation of knowing that 
you were always a good husband to her.” “ No,” 
said the bereaved man, with many tears, “1 was 
not. I have remembered that during the whole 
of our long wedded life together, I never gave 
her money unless she asked me for it, and I 
grieve to think that she may not have been able 
to spend in charity what she desired, when I 
could well have afforded her more.” 

We have been in six States; we know we 
have seen good farming, and we have seen very 
bad, if not the worst. The result of our observa- 
tion ia, that it is generally easier to build a barn 
than a pantry, or a corn-crib than to make a 
dark closet in the garret to store winier clothing. 
A horse-rake appears to cost less than a wash- 
tub, a plow than something to dip water, a grind- 
stone than a tea-kettle, a cross-cut saw than a 
pair of button-hole scissors. We have known 
one lady who lived on a three-hundred acre 
farm for thirty years, and although she made 
delicious cake, waffles and muffins, she beat her 
eggs with a kitchen fork the whole of that time 

A physician should not call attention to a 
disease without endeavoring to suggest a remedy. 
So we would ask each farmer and his wife to 
discriminate nicely between their wants and 
their needs, and keep a strip of paper tacked on 
the inside of a closet door to contain their joint 
list ; then when the next five-pronged fork and 
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broad-ax are purchased she will stand an equal 
chance of replacing the stove-rook and tack- 
hammer which Johnny dropped down the well 
two years ago. It is bad management to let 
every thing wear out and break down at once. 
The purchase of a pair of sheets and pillow cases, 
a bolster case, a table cloth and a few towels 
each autumn is far better and more economical 
than to have your whole stock out of order and 
then have all new. 

If a part of your cooking stove burns out re- 
place it as soon as possible, and you will be sur- 
prised to find how many years the same old 
friend will bake and boil as well as at first. 
There may be farming communities where things 
are ordered more equally than in those we have 
visited, and we do not by any means lay all the 
blame at the door of the farmer. He has been 
taught since his first boots were tried on (and 
found too tight) that women as a class are in- 
ferior to men physically and mentally; and too 
often the wife has not sufficient self assertion to 
do heiself justice, her whole training from the 
cradle having a tendency to teach her that she 
cannot depend on her own judgment in spend- 
ing money. We may not live to see a great 
change in this respect, but it will come to pass 
if we who have sons impress upon them the 
justice of giving their probable wives a share of 
the income for private use, and you who have 
daughters furnish them with a quarterly allow- 
ance and see that they keep a strict account of 
the manner in which it is expended. It is not 
work but worry that wears out most people. 

The cultivation of the land is one business in 
which the services of the wife are as important 
and as profitable as are those of the husband. 

Such being the case, if it is her pleasant duty 
to see that his home be cheery and comfortable, 
his meals palatable and his clothing neat, it can 
be no less his pleasant duty to provide for his 
family promptly, ungrudgingly, and as liberally 
as his circumstances will permit. 

June 17, 


1881 MRS. N. E. D. 


A Boon to Woman—Her Labors Light- 
ened. 


The Cooley Creamer. 


It is not to recommend the above-named pat- 
ent particularly that this article is written—for 
there may be others equally good—but to draw 
attention to the merits of the principle and the 
great saving of labor to the ladies of our families 
resulting ftom its use. The farmer has escaped 
very much of the drudgery of his occupation by 
the invention of labor-saving machinery, and he 
is not slow to invest considerable amounts in 
new contrivances for accomplishing his ends. 
Too often, however, the * women folks” are com 
pelled to make out as best they may with the 
implements that were “ good enough” for their 
mothers. When anything is suggested that 
might render the many cares and duties of the 
honsehold less irksome, it sometimes happens 
that the ‘ head of the house,” who has his hay- 
fork, and reaper, and drill, and mower in nice 
order, thinks “ money is too hard to get out of a 
farm to spend for new-fangled notions.” 
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It is a lamentable fact that the wives and 
daughters in many families are not saved as 
much as they might be by a little observation of 
their wants and some judicious expenditure. 
Any one who has witnessed the laborious, damp 
and disagreeable duties connected with dairy 
operations, particularly if, as is sometimes the 
case, the spring-house is at a distance from the 
dwelling, will at once recognize the value of 
the “creamer.” Exposure to sun and rain, and 
what is always distasteful to ladies, draggled 
skirts, may be things of the past. 

Upon this place, about three hundred yards 
from the residence, we have a picturesque stone 
spring-house embowered in trees, with elevated 
trough and all requisites save one—water. The 
draining of the adjacent fields by numerous blind 
ditches has cut off the supply of water and con- 
verted our “ never-failing spring” into a dry bed. 
We had intended removiug the stones and re- 
building a milk-house near the kitchen door, 
to be supplied from the pump, each person using 
it “ paying toll,” as it were, by forcing a portion 
of the water drawn into the troughs. The cost 
would have been about $150. Our friend Chas. 
Stabler had been using a “creamer,” and was so 
enthusiastic as to its capabilities that after exam- 
ination I purchased one at an expense of $38. 
They can be obtained of various sizes, ours being 
3 feet by 2 feet and 2 feet high, containing 44 
cans, and answering for a dairy of 12 cows, mak- 
ing from 60 to 80 Ibs. of butter per week, accord- 
ing to the quality of the cows. The advantages 
of the “creamer” are that it can be placed on a 
porch, in a passage-way or large kitchen (pro- 
vided a well or pump is convenient), always 
under cover, and saving many steps and much 
exposure to the weather in the course of a year 
It saves the labor of skimming, as the milk is 
drawn off and the cream remains in the can. 
The milk and cream are always free from motes 
and specks, and as one can holds as much as sev- 
eral pans, and the cans have only to be washed 
once in twenty-four hours, there is a great sav- 
ing of labor in *‘ washing and cleaning up.” 

I have drawn the attertion of your readers to 
the “creamer,” as it may be as new to some of 
them as it was to me, and may save them such 
an expense as I was about toincur. A neighbor 
who makes butter for the Washington market 
was expecting to build a milk-house, but for $65 
(10 per cent. off for cash) purchased a “ creamer” 
which will hold the milk from thirty cows, and 
is superior in every respect to any arrangement 
he could have made. Another dairyman has a 
spring-house that cost him $300, but he would 
much prefer a “creamer” of the size last men- 
tioned. They have been used without ice, but 
are managed with far less trouble when ice is 
employea. 

Any one about to build a dairy, or whose 
present house or cave may not be satisfactory, 
would do well to investigate the subject. 

Henry C. HALLoweE.u. 


“ Rockland,” Montgomery Co., Md. 


[This and several other styles of creamers we 
know are very effective in their operation, and 
our correspondent will receive the thanks of our 
lady readers especially for calling attention to 
them.—Hde. A. F.] 


Gueiene ay Answers. 


Will “ Ceres” please tell me how to clean my 
white Shetland wool shawl, and oblige _ E. Cc. 


Olney, June 15, 1881. 


Answer.—Fliour of the best kind is the best 
thing I know of for this purpose. Have a vessel 
large enough to prevent scattering; place your 
shawl in it and throw about a teacup of flour 
over it; rub thoroughly, as if washing, between 
your hands for several minutes; then shake it 
out. If this has not removed every bit of the 
soiled appearance, repeat until it has, and then 
your shaw] will look like new. 


De AR CERES: Pray tell me, if you can, what 
a “caudle party” is. I have heard of “ caudle 
lectures,” which are supposed to be exclusive 
matrimonial privileges, but cannot imagine that 
these would have much interest for a gathering 
of friends. H. B. m’c. 


Howard County, June 23, 1881. 


Answer.—A “caudle party,’ or reception, is 
given by a mother and her babe when the latter 
is a month old. There is a bowl of “caudle” 
provided, trom which each guest is expected to 
take a sip, thus drinking the health of the infant 
in a beverage in which it may participate. In 
some countries a coin or jewel is dropped into 
the bowl as an offering to the baby. How 
“curtain lectures” came to be called “ caudle 
lectures” I don’t know. 


Dear CERES: The shoemaker threw into my 
shoes more squeak than is agreeable to me or 
my friends. How can I dispose of it? 


South River, A. A. Co., Md. 


Answer.—My own soul has often been vexed 
by the misplaced generosity of the shoemaker, 
and I have only been able to modify the diffi- 
culty by saturating the soles of my shoes with 
linseed oil. I dare say any other oil would do 
as well. Why should not oil pacify troubled 
soles as well as troubled waters? 

_—_— "3 Oe 


Mrs. Johnson’s Mountain Cake. 


L. M. B. 


One cup of butter, cream it well; one pound 
of powdered sugar, whites of ten eggs, teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar dissolved in a teacup of 
milk, half a teaspoonful of soda rubbed in three 
cups and a half of flour; bake in four jelly-cake 
pans. Jcing.—The whites of three eggs, one 
pound of powdered sugar, and flavor with va- 
nilla. When the cakes are cold ice them and 
flavor with lemon. 





DryinG CHERRIES.—Cherries intended to be 
dried must be first stoned, spread on flat dishes, 
and dry them in the sun or warm oven; pour 
whatever juice may run from them over them 
a littie at a time; stir them about that they may 
dry evenly. When perfectly dry line boxes or 
jars with white paper and pack close in layers; 
strew a little brown sugar, and fold the top of 





the paper over them and keep in a dry, sweet 
piace. 
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Subscribers whe a minerals, ores, mar|s, fer- 
with materials, or other substances, will be advised 
throush our pages, by competent chemists, as to 
their composition, uses and value, by eae 
specimens to this office, expressage or postage prepaid. 

uestions as to trey ey of chemical science to the 
practical arts will also be answere1. 








« Persons desiring information or advice on dis- 

eases or injuries of domestic animals, will receive re- 

lies from a competent Veterinary surgeon, by giv- 
ng & a plain statement of the symptoms, &e. 





« Microscopical examinations will be made by an 
i of fungous — and other Ses sent. 
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The Baltimore County Fair. 





BA LTI MORE, J pene i 





The exhibition of this ycar will be held at the 
Timonium Fair Grounds, on September 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th. The premium list bas been pub- 
lished for several weeks, and may be had upon 
* application to the officers or at the American 
Farmer office. It is comprehensive in its pro- 
visions, and will evoke a lively competition, it 
is expected, in every department. This Society 
is very popular locally, and being very accessi- 
ble from Baltimore attracts a large attendance. 
Many special features are provided. This year 
a special prize of one hundred dollars is offered 
for the best herd of Jerseys exhibited, these 
cattle being the most prominent breed around 
Baltimore. The annual address will be deliv- 
ered on September 8th by Hon. Samuel J. Ran- 





dall, of Pennsy!vania, late fetes of the United 
States House of Representatives, a gentleman of 
vigorous thought, whose views on topics of gen- 
eral concern allied to agriculture will be heard 
with interest. 

Though this is a county Society, exhibitors 
are invited from any quarter. The previous 
fairs have proved very satisfactory to the manu- 
facturers and dealers in implements and ma- 
chinery, who have made many sales to the nu- 
merous farmers present. 


—e oe o-—____—_. — 


The International Cotton Exposition. 


We have received from Mr. R. W. L. Rasin, 
vice-president, and the representative of the en- 
terprise in Baltimore, a lithograph of the build- 
ing to be erected for the great display at At- 
Janta, Ga., which will open October 5th and 
continue to December 31st. The accommoda- 
tions provided are of the most extensive and 
convenient character, and show the faith which is 
felt by the promoters of the scheme that it will 
be a success of grand proportions. 

This exposition it is intended to make, in 
effect, a World's Fair, and though its name 
comes from the great Southern product, it is by 
no means proposed to limit the displays either 
to cotton or to allied interests and products. It 
is rather intended to make it a general exhibi- 
tion of manufactures, products, machinery, etc., 
and it is believed that, as the first undertaking 
of the kind in the South, it will command atten- 
tion from the entire civilized world. 





Public Sales of Sheep. 


General Gilbert 8. Meem, of Mt. Jackson, Va., 
writes us that it is his purpose to hold a sale of 
sheep about the 17th of August at Hagerstown, 
Md., and another, about a week later, at the new 
Baltimore stock yards—the exact dates to be 
announced in his advertisement in the American 
Farmer for August. 

It is the purpose of General Meem to include 
a large number of superior sheep in these sales, 
and the opportunity afforded our Maryland 
flock-masters for obtaining good selections will 
doubtless be largely availed of, and the distribu- 
tion of so many fine animals cannot but be ad- 
vantageous to the stock interests of the State. 


on 





Fine STRaAWBERRIES.—Messrs. Wm. Corse & 
Sons kindly sent us last month some specimens 
of their crop of Sharpless Seedlings, the largest 
berries we have ever seen, and of fine flavor. 
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Tue Continuous TILE MACHINE, advertised 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Jersey.” Perhaps we on this side of the big 


by Mr. Wm. Wirt Clarke, promises to save a | pond have taught John Bull a lesson as to the 


great amount of money in the production not 
only of tiles for draining, but of pipes for con- 


veying water from springs,etc. By this machine 


drain tiles are made and laid in one continuous | 


piece in the ditch, and it is so simple that any 
farm laborer can work it satisfactorily after a 
few hours’ practice, only two hands being re- 
quired to mix the mortar, produce and lay the 
pipes. 
cement 1,200 feet of 24-inch tile can be put down 


in ten hours at a cost not exceeding fourteen | 


cents per rod. Mr. Clarke will give any infor- 
mation desired of the machine, farm and county 
rights for which he offers for sale 
coe 

WE CALL ATTENTION to the notice which is 
given in the advertisement of Col. Underhill, 
that the demand is likely this season to be 
vreater than the supply of the old favorite and 


well proved Bickford & Huffman grain drill. | 


Those purposing buying will govern themselves 
accordingly. 


i © a 
Received. 


From the Secretary, Jos. H. Reall, New York, 


ve the first number of The Journal of the | , : “ ; . 
we ha ne - mee y | not believe in this mode of hurrying nature, and 
American Agricultural Association, a compact and 
neatly printed volume of 260 pages, which in | 


contents and get-up reflects great credit upon | 


the energy and discrimination of the Secretary, 
who is its editor. 
from numerous gentlemen, distinguished author 
ities in our country, but England has been laid 
under tribute, and valuable papers are presented 
from Mr. Lawes and Prof. Sheldon. We shall 
make some extracts hereafter from the work, 
which may be had from the Secretary, free of 


There are articles not only 


postage, for 75 cents 


From the Breeders’ Live-Stock Association, 
Beecher, Ills., we have The American Hereford 
Record, Vol. 1. The volume contains 2,915 en- 
tries (bulls and cows being entered indiscrim- 
inately), an index of owners and another of the 
animals, and a sketch of the history of Hereford 
cattle. 


—_— 


>see -—  --—--— 


Shorthorns and Jerseys in England. 


A correspondent of the London Live-Stock 
Journal, in alluding to the healthy condition of 
the Shorthorn market of that country, as evi- 
denced in the sales of this year, refers to the in- 
terest which is being manifested for the “little 








value of this breed of cattle which he had not 
before learned. The correspondent also shows 
that more attention is now being given to the 
more solid values of their favorite breed than 
mere fashion. The Mr. Thornton mentioned is 
the great cattle auctioneer of England: 

“| have been for some time quietly watching 


| the course of events in the Shorthorn world, 


and | am glad to think that symptoms are now 
manifesting themselves all round indicative of a 


; .| return to ideas and principles of sense and sober- 
It is claimed that at the present price of | 


ness on the part of breeders and buyers. 

“ Like most other things in this world, there 
was good and evil in the high prices prevailing 
for the fashionable cattle for a number of years 
There was good in the general stimulus they 


| gave to all matters relating to well-bred animals, 
| there was good in the example set to all country 
gentlemen to take an interest in stock, and there 


was great good in the practical proof it gave to 
sleepy farmers and easy breeders who never 


| exerted themselves to improve their common 


county beasts, of the immense importance of 
getting really good sires. But there was evil, 
and not a little in the tendency, in the tempta- 
tion to defy nature and common sense as well as 
the dictates of hoary experience, for the sake of 
startling averages at the sale ring. 

“In your article of last week on the ‘ Milking 
Properties of Cows,’ you allude incidentally to 
one practice which I frequently discussed with 
neighboring enthusiasts, and condemned ; I mean 
the practice of drying up a cow as quickly as 
possible after calving, with the view of getting 
her in calf again without losing time. I did 


I agree with you in your remarks upon the im 
portance of keeping up the milking properties 
even of fashionable Shorthorns. 

“Earnest practical breeders will not be dis- 
couraged by the more moderate tone now pre- 
vailing in the Shorthorn market. Extremes are 
never desirable; and prudent men prefer steady 
prosperity to the random gains even of pluck 
and luck. Nor will the progress of scientific 
breeding be hindered, but rather furthered, by 
the lowered scale of figures. The fact is, money 
has ‘been at the root of all the evils that have 
crept into recent modes of Shorthorn breeding. 
The temptation to yield to superstition, in place 
of loyally striving after fact, was too great; but 
with lessened temptations sensible men will re- 
cover their reason and judgment, and the result 
will inevitably be an increased number of supe- 
rior cattle of various tribes, and a decreased 
number of extraordinarily high-priced cattle of 
any tribe or tribes. 

“ Not the least interesting sign of the times is 
the hearty enthusiasm with which Mr. Thorn- 
ton has taken up the pretty little Jersey. Fash- 
ionable Shorthorn men were somewhat inclined 
to the too-common John Bull way of thinking, 
and to regard with something akin to contempt 
most other breeds. With this fault Mr. Thorn- 
ton could never be charged; he never was nar- 
row-minded nor one-sided, for whenever he saw 
a well-bred animal, of whatever breed, he ad- 
mired it heartily, without a shadow of disloyalty 
to the ‘ pure-bred Shorthorn.’” 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Baltimore Markets—June 30. 


Breadstaffs.—Flour. As usual on the approach of 
the holidays the market is quiet We quote as follows: 
Howard Street Super $350 (@425; do do Extra $4 5v | 

D6 Bs do do Family 5 50 @ 650; Western Super 3.50 
a 425; do Fxtra 4.50 @ 5.25; do Family 
Mills ones 3.50 @ 450; du do Extra 475 @ 5; do do 
6.62; Winter Wheat Patent 


Rio brands Fxtra 650 G@ 
Family 6.50 @ 750; Spring W he at Family ‘clear’ 5.25 
@ 5.55; Spring Wheat Family “straight” 5 75 @ 6.25, 
Minnesota Patent Family 6.50 @ 705; do dodo high 
grades 7.25 @ 7.50: Patapsco Family 7.25; do Extra 7.05; 
Chesapeake Extra 6.85; Orange Grove Extra §.65; Fine 
3.00(@3 2%; Rye Flour 5 60@5 75 

Wheat.—The market was fairly active 
Cash 124% @1.°4%, June 1.244 @ 1 24% 
August 12!% @ 1.22, September | 22 @ 1 22 
Fultz 1.23 @ 1.27, Long Berry 1.28 @ 1.32 
Corn.—The market was active with prices steady 
We quote Cash 544, June 5444, July 5446, August 554 ‘a 
55% . September 56% @ $ White 59, S. Yeilow 58 

@Oats.—The market is firm and inactive, holders not 
being willing to sell at the prices offered) Western mixed 
36 (@ 37, do bright 38 (@ 39, do white 39, Pennsylvania — 

Rye.—There are no arrivals reported, and the market 
is dull and nominal at 90 (@ 92 cts 

May and Straw.—The inquiry for 
and the market is dull, with only choice lots well main- 
tained, We quote as follows viz.: Cecil County Timothy 
$14 @ 22, Pennsylvania do $13 @ 16, Western $13 @ 17, 
Mixed $13 @ 14, and Clover $9 «@ 11 per ton. Straw is 
steady and yuiet at $9 @ !0 for Wheat, $12 for Oat, and 
$2! @ 22 for Rye per ton. 

mill Feed.—Spring Bran is quoted at Bio. 50 @ 11 00, 
and Middlings at $14 City stock is nominal at $17. 

Cotton.—The situation is very steady and offering of 
stock moderate. We quote as follows, viz.: Middling 11; 
Low Middling 10% ‘@ 103g ; Good Ordinary 9 @ 9&. 

Live Stock.—S¢«f Cattle.—The market was slow. 
We quote very best on sale 5% (@ 6% cts.; that generaliy 
rated first quality,4% @5% cts; medium or good fair 
quality 4 (@ 4% c's; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen aud 

ows 24(@3 44 cts.; extreme range of prices 255 @bS cts; 
most of the sales were from 5% @6. Miler Cows.—But 
few, and those common cows, offered. Prices easy, $18 
@25 wholesale. Hogs —Trade, throughout all the yards, 
reported fair to good. We quote common Hogs at 7k @ 
® ets., and 8¥ @8% cts. for better grades. Sheep and 
Lambs.—Trade for govd quality was fairly active. We 
quote Sheep at 3 @ 5¥ cts., Lambs 4 @ 74, cts. 

——__-+ @ -___ 

LADIES who appreciate elegance and purity 
are using Parker’s Hair Balsam. It is the best 
article sold for restoring gray hair to its ori; gins il 
color and beauty. 


5.25 


Oe 


Octoner 


8: 


56%. 8 


5.75 @ 6 SQ; City | 


uly 233g. | 


hay is slow, | 


Contents of July Number. 


A Farmer's Education, by Dr. J. T. Couseiiman, 4 
| Our French Letter, by F.C 
| The Crops and Season in V irginia, by J. w. Ware, 2 
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Hampton eeee 
Market Gardening Around ‘Ne *w York estes & 
Evenings at the Grange, by Virginia ¢ ‘larke. ooneee 2x 
Work for the Month—The Wheat —_—— &e.. D 
| Orchard and Fruit Garden for 
Complimentary, by Wm. Fulle ston o- 
| Some Morning Roses, by Tarpley Starr 
A Strict Division of Household 
tionable 


by Lecture r. 

“by X 
Management, by 
by Ww. 


by 2%, Brown. 
by T. + Hinoper,.- 


for r July, 


Duties ‘of Ques. 
Advantage, by Ceres......... 2 


A Few |! .a es Truths fora Few Plain People, by % 


Mrs. N Dd 

A Boon to. Woman—Her Labors Lightened, by 
Henry C. Hallowell 

Questions ‘and Answers ... 

Mrs. Johnson’s Mountain Cake...........ceee0 ee: 

The Baltimore County Fair ‘ 

The International Cotton E xposition.. 

Public Sales of Sheep. . 

Shorthorns and Jerseys in E ngland 


—.-2- 


HUNDREDs of men, women and children res- 
cued from beds of pain, sickness and almost 
death, and made strong and hearty by Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic are the best evidences in the world 
of its sterling worth. You can find these in every 
community. Post. See advertisement. ” 
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THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN 


Intending purchasers are advised that the demand for these Drills promises to be 


so great the present season as to exceed the capacity of the factories, and earl 


y ap- 


plication should be made to avoid disappointment in securing this approved favorite. 


HENRY P. UNDERHILL, 


CENERAL SOUTHERN ACENT, 


4@ Send for Circulars and Terms, 


64 SOUTH SHARP STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 














262 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


———- THE CONTINUOUS 


DRAIN TILE MACHINE. 


Every Farmer should Manufacture his own Tile and Water Pipe. 


ay SELENITIC. For Machines and County Rieurs address 

N. 
see | EMENT ROSENDALK. Wm. Wirt Clarke, 
ROMAN, ROUND TOP. 61 8S. Gay St, Baltimore. 


FOLLOW NATURE! 


RAW GROUND LIMESTONE is one of the principal ingredients in the 
Original Soil, and is the CHEAPEST AND BEST FERTILIZER. 











AFTER SIX YEARS USE IT HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE THREE TIMES AS VALU- 
ABLE AS BURNT LIME, AND WITH 


{ (’ FORSTER’S COMBINED 


Sey (risier & Palverizer 


It does not COST HALF AS MUCH to make. This machine takesa LUMP OF RAW LIMESTONE, 3to 
S INCHES SQUARE, and CRUSHES AND PULVERIZES IT READY TO SOW OR DRILL at one motion, 
without the use of BURR MILLSTONES OR ROLLERS. GROUND RAW LIMESTUNE, by six years 
use, has been found to be worth $4.28 per acre over phosphate; $9.70 per acre over Guano, and $5.90 over 
Salt,and only needs renewing every four years. The above machine G very simple and durable, does not 
cost much, and can be operated same asa Threshing Machine, with horse power. The same Machine by 
simply changing dies becomes the best crusher for Road Stone 


Address only Makers, TOTTEHIN & CoO,, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 









st, 





ea SAVE THE EXPENSE OF BUILDING A BRICK CHIMNEY.-wa 


Our Fire Clay Chimney Pipe 
does not rust or crack by heat or 
crumble from frost. It has been 
used 10 years for Dwellings, 
Schools, Churches, &c. No dan- 
ger from fire, as it does not com. 
municate heat to wood, Insur- 
ance Companies have decided it 
to be a s+ fer Chimney than brick. 
It is equally as solid, and no 
bricks nor brick-layer are re- 
ye pam one can put it up. 

ach section is two feet long and 
rests in the bowl of the next 
We show four forms of construc- 
tion. A complete chimney to 
use in two stories can be furnish- 
ed for about $5.00 

QG-Send fur descriptive circu- 
lar with full information. 


CHAS, H, TORSCH & CO, 


101 Hanover St., 2 ‘ Pe =. = ret? 
BALPIMOBE. 2 = eter ols ein. 
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CONSULT YOUR OWN INTERESTS AND SAVE MONEY BY USING 


“ ECONOMICAL” FERTILIZER, 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers. 


The “ Feonomical” Fertilizer is made from Slaughter House Bones, and contains no dirt or sand. It is rich in 
Potash and other plant food, and is used extensively in different States with excellent results 


Price, $30.00 Per 2000 ibs. 
BAUGH 


—Free on Board in Baltimore. 


& Sons, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FERTILIZING SUPPLIES, 


20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 


103 South Street, Baltimore. 





Agricultural Lime! 


oe 


Farmers and Fruit Growers are respectfully 


Card Colleetrs 


——y 





informed that the Consolidated Gas Company is | 


prepared to sell, at the low price of Two Oents 
Per Bashel, (delivered to vexsel), 


AGRICULTURAL LIME, 


in quantities to suit. A valuable enricher of 
land, and a protector against insects 


Apply to Stations at Canton and Spring Gardens, 
or to Office 19 South Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale! 


Pedigreed Rams of all ages, among which are 5 Im- 
ported Rams of 2: to 22 lbs. fleece, and some choice 
Ram-Lambs ,; also 25 to 30 Yearling Ewes of 12 to 18 
Ibs fleeces, sired by Golden Locks and Duke of Glou- 
cester, to be bred next fall to my Imported Ram 
Royal Sherborne, with capacity for 25 lbs. fleece and 
75 Ibe. carcass. 





ED. C. LEGG, Kent Island, Md. 





University of the State of New York. 


—- — —_- 0 


AMBRICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


141 Weat 54th St. New York City. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to A. LIAUTARD, M. D, V. &., 

Dean of the Faculty 





Ist. Buy seven bars Mobbins’ 
Electric Soap .of your Grover, 

2d. Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 





3d. Mailtus his bill and your ful 
address. im 


Ath. We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
“Seven Agés of Mam” 


LL, CRAGIN & Co. 


(16 South 4th Street, 


Phila., Pa. 
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ADVE RTISEMENTS! 


th Pmt Sat Post C0, 
POPPLEIN I ATH PHOSPHATE, 


Reid and Alkaline Alhosphates, 


Raw Bone, Dissolved Bone, Potash Salts, 


and Fertilizing Materials Generally. 


“Price Lists Furnished on Application. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


No. 128 W. Baltimore Street, 


99 SMITH’S WHARF, 


Storage Warehouses: 50 NORTH STREET. 


BALTIMORE, Md. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Plants, Plants, Plants. | 


Tomato, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Broccoli, Celery. 


The above and other plants in varieties in large or small 
quanities. Address, R, VINCENT, Jr., 
Chase’s P.O. Baltimore Co , Md. | 


ROCHEST 





NURSERIES ' 


ARDY shrubs, Vines, Roses, &c. New 

Spring PRICE LIST, with oa pat dosen 100 
1000, mailed free to ali applican ee | 
Descriptive FRUIT and i lustrated ORNAME 
catalogues, six cents each. Low prices, prompt at- | 
tention and reliable stock. Address: 


W. 8. LITTLE, RocHESTER, New York. 


FOR SALE 


At the “Maple Grove Stock Farm,” 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP 
AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


THOS. J. LEA, 
BRICHTON P. O.. MD. 


Maryland Volunteer ! 

Dark bay horse, black points, 16% hands, foaled in 
1875, sired by Goldsmith’s V olunteer, dam Jennie, 
record 2.22 and trial in 2.16. This grand Stallion 
will stand fora limited number of mares from March 
lst to September Ist, at $50-the season, or $75 with 
privilege ~ return free in 1882, for such mares as do 
not prove in foal. Accidents at owners risk. 

No_ better opportunity has ever been offered in 
Maryland to breed fine large coach horses and trot- 
ters. His sire St. Julien, 2.11%, and four with a 
cords under 2.20 more than any other sire livi 
dead—twenty with records of 230or better. His aon 
Jennie ~h = cormenes | mare ever owned in 
Mary land except Flora 

For igree or other informa tion. sPpply to RICH- 
ARD RENNAN. or JOHN oe caw ontebello, 

Mn gay on tne 
rford road, near th 


inte At t0 te. Address by 
No.7 SOUT RE , Baltimore. 


| 











DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 


Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surge- 
ons, ndon. Treats all diseases of Horses, 


a Cattle. Spacious Inft Stables ‘snd oO 
tin vania Ave om. 





ting Shed, corner Pet 
man Street Baltimore, 


CHARLES E. HAND, 


Breeder H. R. Jersey Cattle 


The splendid young Alphea Bull Mercurio. (4783,) will 
stand to serve a few registered Heifers, at @10 each.— 
Animals of both sexes for sale at all times. 


CHARLES E. HAND, Catonsville, Balto. Co., Md. 














att ame 
YOu CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


PUMP 


Unlined,or with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 
Linings. Each one Menciled with my name as 
manufacturer is warranted in material and con- 
struction. For sale by the best houses in the 

e. If you do not know where to get this 
pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. 

CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


BUTTER WRAPPER 


(Trade Mark “G. & B.’’) 


MADE OF WAXED PAPER. 


—o 





After two years’ test, thousands are using and recom. 
mending them as 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO BUTTER RAGS 
Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and 
bay economical to use. 

Ask your Grocer for them, and if he has not “9 
them in store, we will send a package of 500 sheets, 
wag wag rf mail pre-paid to a address on receipt of 

iginated and manufactured only by 


CARRETT & BUCHANAN, 
NOS. 8,687 DECATUR 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
For Satz Br— 
W.A.TOTTLE&CO. LORD & PACKHAM, 
68 W. Lomburd St. 
BALTIMORE, MD 


64 Hanover Street, 








2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Irto CORN GROWERe.af 
J. J. TURNER & 06'S 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


RICHERIN AMMONIA &£ SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer sold, ex 
uniform qua) ity guaran: ea. 


OUR-EXCELSIOR, and is made with the same care and supervision 
and dry, in excellent order for drilling. 


We have also a very 


superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO, 


J. J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 








Cyprian Queens CHATSWORTH FARM 


Holy Land Queens. 
> Ttalian Queens. 


Send for SPECIAL CIRCULAR of these valuable 
varieties of BEES before purchasing elsewhere. 

I shall devote my personal attention to rearing and 
introducing, as last season, and in every instance 
guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 








The Perfection Honey Box. 


Parties interested in the production of nice COMB 
HONEY are respectfully referred to J. Clark Taylor, 
Lankford’s, Kent Co.; Robt. Nicholson, E Haines 
ville, Kent Co.; Edmand L. W oodside, Ba Batto ; Wm. 
P. Webb, Insurance Agent, Balto.; R Oliver, Esq., 
Balto. AU are invited to visit our Apiary and see 
the wo 2s. 


cc. BH. LAKE, 
Sunnyside Apiary, 
Cor. Greenmount Ave. and John &t. 


BALDTINCHS, MS. 





stown, Balti were € wey Wd. 
Western Maryland R. R. 


FOR SALE.—Registered Jersey Calves tracing to 
such bulls as Lord Rex, 1413, DeLancy, 2234, and 
Watts, 2618. The two first combining the blood of 
Albert, Splendid, McClellan, and Pansy 8. Without 
specially commenting on the excellence of Lord 
Rex, who is at the head of my herd,I shall always 
be pleased to show him or his get to interested breed- 


ers and others. 
ANDREW BANKS. 





Outfit sent free to those who wish to engage in the 
most Pleasant and profifable ess known. 
Everything new. Capital not required, We will 


furnish at a cxeorythip $10 a dayand u yards 
| is easy, madd Lea be. ay ibe eave 


nighty ak bd» soll 
once. Many are making fortunes at se the be Cotinens Ladle Ladies 
make ag much as men, and ng boys and girls make 
great pay... Neone who is wi x to work fails to make 
more money every day than can be.made in a week at any 
ordinary em ment. Those, who e e@ at once will 
find a short road to fortune, Address Ho Haitste & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The unprecedented success whieh attended the use of the McCormick Machines during the Harvest of 
1880 enables us to offer them for the coming harvest with renewed assurance of their merit. The SELF- 
BINDERS sold in 1880 gave entire satisfaction toevery purchaser. Their great simplicity, durability and 
thorough operation in the field brought forth the highest 
commendation and praise from all. For the harvest of . Se a ee 
1881 we are offering the TWINE as well as WIRE BIND- 7 & OP A See. 

ERS, with latest improvements. vgs Sete 7 

The McCormick Self-Neking Reapers, Drops ; we 


pers, and New Iron Mowers possess advantages which 
need only to he seen to be appreciated. 





Bullard’s Hay Tedder, Hagerstown Horse Rake, 


Foust’s Hay Loader, Fitzhugh’s Hay Unloader, Empire 
Thresher and Separator, Rye Threshers, Steam Engines, 
Corn Planters, Malta Shovel Plows and Wheel Cultiva- 
tors. &c., &¢ F 

THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is warranted todo good work, scour in any sott;run lighter than 
any Plow in use. Over 50,0000f these Plowa now in the hands.ef Farmers fully attest their merits. 

PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL BARBED PENCING. No other fencing so cheap, or put up 
so easily or quickly. . . 

“ERTILIZERS OF STANDARD BRANDS,—Grifith & Turner's Animal Bone Phosphate. 

a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction, and is popular wherever 
known. Alkaline Plant-#eod is.es pocig ll gage pied io Wheat, Rye, Gorn, Potatoes and Vegetables. re- 
quiring Fetiisers rich in Pétash. .Grifiith & Turner's Unsteamed Raw. Bone. Slinglut’s and Baker’s Dis- 
solved Bone, Turser’s Exce r abd Phosphate, Holloway’s Excelsior and Phospliate, Lister’s Phosphate, 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, PeruVian and Orchilla Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fer- 
tilizers. Repairing of Ail Kinds at Shortest Notice. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GRIF FritsA & FUANER, 


Ai and 43 North Paca Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 





EASTERN. SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON. CAROLINE GO.,; MD. 





S~SPRING, OF ASS1i se 


My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants giving Post- 
Office address plainly written, (including name of county.) My prices are “SUBSOILED,” so far as a down- 
ward Rermlongy gooey while L > happy to inform my-former custemers and all thew sof t ae, 
can Farmer that the growtlr my stock was never better than the present season. each a ppteé 
trees are particularly fine, whll@'the dist of valuable varteticsias 1 gfeatiy increased. A complete as- 
sortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees: an “immense stock of Grape Vines, Aspar- 
agus Plants, Flowering Shrubs, ac., &c. Correspondence solicited 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


~ ) AND FLOWERS 
My Lilustrated Catalogue 

for 1881, of New and Rare 

: - Plants, free to all. Address 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, Balto,. Md. 


BY MALL, post paid, FU 
eee a Se SEAL 
iow; Bon milene, pink; ‘ PLANTS 
Peepete we c ; § MPaid, for $1.00, 


io ' 

Douglas, cherry red; Safrano, buff; Gloire de Dijon, | viz: 7'Saaiee Indica, 2 Cameilia Japouica, 1 Daphne 
blush; Marshal Neil, yellow; General Jacquiminot, | Odora, 1 Cape Jasililne, lDraédéna, | Croton. Address 
crimson; Hist da Pate, copper rose. Roberé 3, Mainady , Baltimore, Md. 
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GILPIN'S VEGETABLE LIVER POLS 


age Suan with Bae (es Kem heeeel pi are coated sugar that they may be taken by the 
smallest child and upon the most delica eA are inten especially to act upon the Liver—thereby 
relieving all such diseases as Costivanzss, Heapacue, Panatysis, Dyspepsia, Coins, Jaunpicz and all dis- 
eases of a Bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that 
where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. 
We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 
Oaxxanp , June 28, 1859. 
Da. Gitrin—Afler carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to 
say, that the combination is certainly = and comprises the — remedies I ever believed were the 
proper ones to be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not 
only to my patients, but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 
one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia. 
Weston, West Virginia, June 18, 1869. 


Messas. Canny, Griurin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express:twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver 
Pills. I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and believe the oy is not far dis- 
tant when they will supersede all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several peaes with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing 
that wherever they are known their use will down from generation to generation. : 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 





Established) As €. WARNER, [iSit. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silver Ware & hich Jewelry 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 


KROSHBANK NURGHRMS, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite tle attention of the public to our select stock of the follaw : STANDARD & DWARF 
PEARS.—2, 8 and 4 years old. APPLES—standard and dwarf. CH RIES—standard and dwarf. 
mien, «= CRAB APPLES, MULSERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, to- 
gether With other small fruits. pnate 

Dar OULLECTIORS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rares " 

ROSS on their own roots, with the newestof BEDDING-OUT planta by the dozen or 1,000, for 
which we have issued & 


S77 SP ECLA L.—60.000 one and two-year old GE ag press 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICA » & M LP PTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN B RE FREE OF CH 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


It.i8 manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY van Good V 


egetabies be obtained. 
The character of LANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
has been substantiated, al 

They are the STA 

Over 1500 acres in 








; Wholesale trade prices to application. 
Founded 1784. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, ?2/ and 23 S. Sixth St,Philadeiphia. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- JOSHUA THOMAS, 


Steam, Agrictltaral and Mill Maekmery 











ECLIPSE 7 a Bay Best Cheapest, 


and most 


Apr eultyra P . a om : . Economical En- 
Ree 
ENGINE, Seg act 


FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER, 


A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants 
and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


wa 
—— 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Vietor and Ion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Pieks, Leather and Gum Belting, 

Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 

Buckeye Foreé Pump, 

The Wait and Ball Plows, &¢., de. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars on eppite ation, and correspondence solicited from all wanting jany- 
thing in my line. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


Wo. 563 LICHT STRERT, 


BALTIMORE; MD. 
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All. Werd-Book Animals. 


6 
For sale by 


IAIN to 


25 5. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 


fi, 





JLBSHY CATTLE 2 


all ages and at 
Animals of the finest breeding i Country. 
Address, T. ALEX. SETH, ‘ 
28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Will at all times supply animals, 
reasonable ra 





THIS Is 


‘air, Be 
in the 
prese ‘armers 
and Threshermenofthe West. 


Committee's Report mailed free. 284 Vietors sold last year. 
GERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. CO 


HA 
Slate where you saw advertisement. 


Hagerstown, Ma. 


HOLSTEINS. 





THOROUCH-BRED ANCLER CATTLE 


—— BOR SALE, —— 
y 
BORSTEL, A. WITTEKIND. 
pr Sulfeld, 


Near Bambtte, jae wl 


UMPHRBEYS 


ON RINARY. 
V! ET ERIN ECS 


R THE - OF_ALL D Honea P OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sh " & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Hum hre Veterinar 
Specifics have been seed used by F od Z 
breeders, Horse R.R. , ha WT 

Menageries - others with perfect 


T OF SPECIFICS. 


| 





es 
ts or (AF ny <i - 
. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pne umonia, 
. Cures Colic or rtion. Pellyache, 
os Abo 


wi "Blooms isemses, os, Mange. &e. 
id, cures Case ating, Ve 7 
Medicine. ray ee 0 PORES. 8.00 


Medicator, 35 


Veteri Cc to 
aii e sinary ‘ases are sebt free 


price, or any order for 
Veterinary M 


Hamphrey's 
free by mail on 


75c. 
5c, 
Be, 


“of 





S27 Pamphlets sent free on mpplication 
™M 
= HS PL SOMmSP ATH York. 


BERKSHIRE: PIGS 
FOR SALE. 


On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of 
merit) won this season, in many hotly contested 
sings, in some of which were itbe-first. prize and 

eepstakes winners at the @n, Dlinois and 
St. Louis shows. is sufficient (without further re- 
mark) tO prove the high quality of my stock. Cor- 
respondence solicited before purchasing elsewhere 
Representations and safe delivery guaranteed. 
have also Bronze Turkeys for sale. 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, 


BEL AIR, MD, 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of lan: 
ly ing in Ove of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
Virginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. 


I 








my-tf 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Refail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Praté«é Co. 
New York. 





136 Baltimore St. 





MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. 
NONP. CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and es. ean mitations, cost- 
ing — aention ad ee Cider Vineant, To 
guard against deception Chuerve that pac > as pear 
our brands, Fresh APOLINARIS WATE 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, ose 
68 8S. GAY STREET. 


Yourselves b zy meking money when a golden 
chance is o fered, thereby always keeping 
povert dom your door. hose who always 

take vantage of the good chances for make 


ing money that are offered, generally become wealthy, 
whi Spore, who do not improve such chances remain in 





e@ want many men, women, boys and girls to 


ey fy right - +o: own a ities. The business 


o en, 
devote your whute- time to the. work, or ym your spare 
moments. Full information and all that is needed sent 
free. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


. We furnish 
: free. No one 
e aot bs ya diy. You can 





Lapareth’s kx a Peas, ntl ones 
i aT Pea *{ CGol yn ccemcots 7? > Wren Protector. 
American Wonder Peas, Vexetable Root Onion 
New Variety —Vety Fine.| Cahgosts Broad-Cast Seed Gower. 
Crystal Wax Beans, Spain’s Patent Churns, 
Bloomsdale Karly Market Cabbage, Davis’ Swing Churn. 
Large Size—Early Ripening. | Lilly’s Butter Worker. 
Bloomsdale Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, Reid’s Batter Worker. 
The Finest in the World. Hay and Fodder Cutters. Corn Shellers. 
Recleaned Clover and Timothy | Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill. 
and other Grass Seeds. | Corn Mills— Hand and Power. 


Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1881, 
in English and Cerman-—FREE. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 21 & 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUMBER. 
THOS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
AP WHITE PINE AND YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


HAROWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. SHINCLES, 
LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 














R. J. BAKER, eg ®STAPL SP 1837. R, J. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


ie ; ; PURE 


R. S. BAKER & CO. srrate 


pn. ; SODA. 


MANU BPACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





PURE GROUND BONE, CHEMICALS, ACIDS, &c. 


tc, BOR -—- 


Manoiacturing Super-Phosphates. 


Ammoniated Super-Phosphate for All Crops. 
Pure Dissolved Raw Bone, 
Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. 
Stag Super-Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco. 





FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT?” 
Office, 36 & 38 South ‘Charles St., BALTIMORE, ‘MD. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO | 


The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


PERUVIAN GUANDO, 


Imported into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the consignees of 
the Peruvian Government, having received a supply direct from the best Guano deposits, containing 10 
per cent. Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


JQ, A. HOLLOWAY, (07 MeELDERRY'S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MO, 


THOS. NORRIS & SON. 


Walter A. Wood’s NEW ENCLOSED GEAR MOWER, 
THE LIGHTEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST IN USE. 
Walter A... Wood’s SWEEP RAKE REAPERS, TWO 
SIZES. Walter A. Wood’s CHAIN RAKE PERS, 
TWO SIZES. Walter A. Wood’s TWINE BINDER AND 
HARVESTER. Walter A. Wood’s HARVESTING MA- 
CHINERY HAVE: ‘TAKEN HIGHEST PRIZES IN 
waa” LARGEST FAIRS OVER ALL COMPETI- 


The NOVELTY HORSE RAKE, BACH TOOTH INDEPENDENT. The AULTMAN 
& TAYLOR CO’S STEAM ENGINES AND THRESHERS. The G. WESTINGHOUSE & 
CO'S STEAM ENGINES AND THRESHERS. Temple & Sons’ Porcelain Lined Cucumber 
Pumps. The “Brown” Farm Wagon and Walking Cultivator., Genuine “Iron Age” Cultivators, 
with attachments, Genuioe Malta Double Shovei Plows. Plows, Castings and everything in the 
Agricultural Line, cheap for CASH. Send for Circulars. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
60 LIGHT ST.. BALTIMORE, MD. 








_APYERTIRSHENTS. 9 


The Land Plaster we offer contains 20 
er cent. more Sulphate of Lime than the 
*laster generally sold, (being ground ffom 
the +. y Rock). Special iscpcem@pts 
made to large dealers and ay we 
DENTIS ER 


UALCINED AND 
always in stock. ENGLISH PETRIF YING PAINT FOR DAMP WALLIS and Leaky Ciste i 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 61.8..GAY ST., BALTIMORE. 
J. Me. DLAROQVULH’S 


ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES Ip a parely ‘vegetable faultless REGULATES 


¢ine, fot all diseases 
Dyspepsia, Nervousness, pe: by & Deranged State of the | To"pid Liver, and cures all, Dis: 
Bile ous Altacks, Sick and SY ar. It has been Mahofactured | Cases Arising trom 8 gpreces ee 
Nervous Headache, Con- t Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal- | Stomac = Its Ath — er 
stipation of the Bowels, | timore aud Harrison Sis., for more | # &DY t re w . wow hn ff a = 

Kidney and Siadder Af- than any ears. Its efficacy in all | 1e¢ts. - ways bene a a a apa 
fections, Sour Stomach, forms o Liver diseases has been | barmful. Be sure and get the gen- 

Chills and Fevers, tested and approved by thousands | @!2e- Prepared at 

Female Diseases, | who have used it successfully Laroque’s Pharmacy 

All Bilious Affections, ere price olen. fe ne the reach Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts 
and is an | Of all. bein cts. for packages | “ : ‘ Sts, 

he tt 


i ? les. and having the signature of W. 
Excellent Stomachic. and $1 fort quid in hotties : E. Thornton on the label. 


W. E. THORNTON, . . PROPRIETOR. 
N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 


a7 Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. -@ 








Kclipse Wind Engine 


Victorious at the Three World’s Fairs. Has taken 3 Gold, 5 
Silver and 2 Bronze Medals, and 150 First Premiums. 





The Railroads of United States tnd Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all 

a i together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is not sold asa 

cheap Mill, but as the best Millinthe world For last four years I have never received a 

cent for repairs of any of my Mills that I have put up, and have replaced several other 

mills by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 8% to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 

40-horse power, and used for pumping from wells. springs, brooks, rivers. Also have 

POWER Miu LS for grindin rain, shelling cornu, sawing wood, cutting fodder, &c , &c. I furnish Mills separate, 

or will contract to do whole ‘3 including tower, pumps, piping, &c., plain or ornamental, and will guarantee to 
give satisfaction, and refer to the following parties who have them: 


J. R. Mordecai, Charles J. Baker, Dr. Wm. Stuart, German Bros., 

John E. Phillips, L. H. Robinson, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, J. B. Brinxley, 

John Gill, Horace Abbott, Edward Lynch, Hon. Barnes Compton, 
Hon. James A. Gary, John S. Gilman, John R. Long, Wm. H. Hiss, 

D. C. Hamill, D. D. Mallery, W.S. Wedge, Sam’! Black 

Henry W. Rogers, James W. Tyson, Wa. A. Cunningham; Hon, R. T. Merrick, 

J. W, Harvey, A. B, Morton & Son, Rev. C. W. Baldwin, Register Bros. 





Nonpareil Farmand Feed Mill 


FOR CRINDING CORN, BONES, &c. 


Address or call on 


JOBN BH: BUXTON & CO, Gen’! Agts. 


19, 2f and 23°Kast Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
OP-The ECLIPSE his taken the Grit Prise Medsl at the World's Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia. 
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The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this’ city, and ORIGIN 
TOR in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“Excelsior” and Ammoniated Phosphate 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, reiying upon his experience and person- 
al reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- 
factured by him, continues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
Maryland and Virginia, with the assurance that the high stan- 
dard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore, 


The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever afforded to the ceca 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable) lilee eer. 
erties of Bones, in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling,—it is the Wmty a 
the farmers of Mz aryland and Virginia, after over twenty years experience in thé-ase pln EX- 
CELSIOR mannfactured by me, in growing Wheat, that an application of 100 pounds is equal in 
its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. cheaper. 

With my present advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi- 
tion with any Fertilizer sold ia the United States, in Quality, Mechanical condition and Price. 

By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, 
and superintending in person their manufacture—as for the past twenty years— 


Uniform Quality is Querenteed. 


gee” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GHNUINE EXOELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, prepared 
according to my Original Formulas establishe] in 1858, should see that every bag’is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


Q) A, HOLLOWAY, 


ORICINATOR. AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
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G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. WwW. MAGER, a MILLIONS OF 
Fae. Coppenone Fe Co lt WHERRY PLANTS 
LEHMANN & MAGER, | ‘ 


WT LOWEST PRICES. 
CHEMISTS & ASSAYBRS, ssrp:ccaes erg Boe, somes: 
| Wand sta va 4 


57 SOUTH GAY STEEET, ' 


Baltimore, Md, Raspberry Plants 


— |—Grege, Cuthbert, Queen of the Market, 
Analysis of all descriptions : —Manures, Soils, Chemical , Brandywine, &c. Stock pure. Address 
Fertilizers. Ores of Gold and Silver, (by fire proce@a,) 
er Lead, Manganese, vic, Clays, Coal. uleasesead’) R. s. COLE ’ 
and other minerals, Water for steam, manufacturing, Harmans, Anne Arundel Co., Md. 


and household use. Mineral waters and various products 
of art. Terms moderate, 








PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


> Ginger, Bacha, Mandrake, Stillingia and 
fmany other of the best medicines known are eom- 
bbined so skillfully in Parker's Gincer Tonic as 
¢ ) make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the 
> Best Health and Strength Bestorer ever used. 
: ; ; “ \ 
It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
 Sleeplessness, and all diseases of the Stomach, Lore aa yay 
orse 


ped all Female — Kidneys, Urinary Organs re gaa Gre Bors: 


> If you are wast pti j wv, 
pany disease, use th ¢ 

, your symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 

«Remember! ‘This Tonic cures drunkenness, 

bis the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely: 

Pdifferengt from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and 

other Ténics,and combines the best curativeprop- 

bertiesofall, Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist. 

PNone genuine without our on outsid 

~ Hiscox & Co., Chemists. New York. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM focus iar Drewing 








FOU T2Z’S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 


, : The Far 


(Warranted) 


2 v1 
Will cure or prevent Disease. 
No Horse will die of Coiic, Bors or Luwe Fe 
ver, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time, 
Foutz’s Powders willcure and prevent Hoe CHOLERA 
Foutz’s Powders will prevent. Gares pw FowLa 
Foutz’s Powders willincrease the qaantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and miake the butter firm 
and swect. 
Foutz's Powders will cure or prevent almost EVERY AWARDED 
DiskasE to which Horses and Cattle are subject. SEPARATORS, : 
Foutz's POWDERS. WILL @LYS SATISFACTION. Send tor Tlusteated Catalogue, Address 4. B. Farquhar, York, Pa 


WMeFOR SALE 


AVID BE. FOUTZ, Proprietor, * 
At the * Poplar Grove Steck Farm ”’— 
BERKSHIRES For Sale’, .orinc wosses 


BALTIMORA, Md. 
At Reasonable Prices. SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 


I breed only from the modb@hdlee stot of tHe - onl 
——7, in pedigree, form and a Fak, COTSWCLD SH EEP, 
recorded, & can be seen atany time. 

B., Red Breasted and Blue Game Chickens, or of | BERKSHIRE PIGS, 
superior stock for sale. Stock shipped as represented. 

Correspondence solicited. , Of the finest, individual excellence and fashionably 


THOS. A. HAYS Churéhville wa. | bred: EDWARD 8. EMORY, Centreville, Md. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Lowest PRICE 


T 


For $12.00 a Farmer can buy a formula (5201b) of POWELL’S 
PREPARED CHEMICAIS for WHEAT. 

This, when-mixed at home, makes ONE TON of SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE,which is equal in plant-life and as certain of successful 
crop production as many of the high@eree Phosphates. 

Ne trouble te mix; no extra expense. Nl directions. 

Powell’s Chemicals have been Specouatiay tried, give universal satisfaction, 
and we offer 1 farmers in every state as reference. 

Send for Pam t BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

BROWN CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md., Sole Proprictors. 
Powell's —e Bone Fertilizer, price only $30 a ton net cash. 
MANUFACTURERS OF< Pure Bone — s Pure Dissolved Bone, Potash, Ammonia, 
and all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 


FERTILIZERS 


Powell's Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. 




















Only One Price--$30.00 a Tan Cash No Commission to Agents, 


-_?ese 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





The “Tip Top bone fertilizer, as will be seen by analysis, is very rich in 
plant food. We put it on the market as being much cheaper and equally,as 
good as many of the higher priced brands that are now sold. The analysis of 
this fertilizer is guaranteed, and is in the best mechanical condition for drilling. 
There is not one pound of earth or foreign matter used in making the compound, 
These facts, with the high chemical value and jow price of the “Tip Top,” will 
make it fill a demand made by a great many farmers for a cheap and efficient 
Fertilizer where they have not the time or means of manipulating chemicals 


successfully. 
IVE IT A TRIAL. 


A pamphlet giving full description of our goods and testimonials from lead- 
ing farmers as to their qualities, mailed to any addres on application to 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO., 29 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 





_ ADVE RTISEMENTS. 








on 7 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 
Pennsylvania Railroads 


ON THE 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmend, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON, 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 

a9” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and 


private residences through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor Car accommodations secured 


Through tickets sold and information given at} TE 


company’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES ST. STATION, 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION, 


FRANK THOMSON, J. BR. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. & N.C. BR. R. 





utfit furnished free, with futh instructions for 
a hw the oe Dg ae business that any- 
one ean engage in The business is so easy to 
P 1] 





learn, and our instructions are so simple and 
anyvone can make great profits from the very 
stert.. No one can fail who is willing to work Women 
are as guccess(al as men. and girls can earn large 
sums. Many have made at the business over one hundred 
dollars in asingle week. Nothing like it ever known be- 
fore. All who engage are at the ease and 
rapidity with which the ey are able to make money.. You 
can engage in this business during your spare time at 
great profit. You do not have to invest capital in it. We 
take all the risk. Those who need ready money, should 
write tousatonce. All furnished free. Address Taur & 
Co., Augusta, Maine, 


POOLE HUNT. sacri 


_ MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER WHEELS, 
MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINC, 
SHATTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


























Price-list of Rossa published. Goods 
quality. Liberal 
—_ up ot clubs. Whole- 

sale and Address, 
BRANES ABUSER, Leateville, ay. 


A. G. MoTT, 


LGRICULTUREL IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 


40 ENSOR STREET 


NEAR BELAIR MARKET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sole ae ent for the great BELLE CITY FEED CUT- 

8 OF THe Worto,” for Fodder, Hay and 
| ae Cuts 4 lengths, from \ to 2inches. Will cut 
one ton in 3) minutes SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SHAVING SOAP. 


A LARGE CAKE HUGHES’ SUPERIOR SHAV- 
ING SOAP for 10 cents, sent toany address in the 
United States, post-paid, on receipt of thirteen cents 
in silver or stamps. Two cakes for 25 cents 

Cc. C. HUGHES, Druggist and Chemist, 


8th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








i 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIGHT STREEZHT, 
BAETIMORE. 


KEEP IN STUCK ABD FPURNISHED TO ORDER: 


W indow Sashes, Doots, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balusters, Newel Fosts, Bracke 
Shelves, Barge Boards; Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blinds, Hinges, Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Wood Mantels, Wiadow Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, 
Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes, 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
. delta — 


) PS. e Mitts. JOHN D. MYERS. 


BLE. MILLER & CoO. 


Contractors for Drilling and Equipping 


- ARTESIAN WELLS 


2. Of any ujred depth, Boring old Wells without removing walls, Drilling 
new Wells feora the surface and insertipg Cement or Iron Pipes, excluding all 
foul or surface, waters. Have all the Improved Steam Appliances for Drilling 

sand Reamingdm-hard or soft rock, from 4 to 14 inches in diameter. 





eo BEST OF REFERENCES GIVEN. 


Address 17 NORTH PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 





8S. Haminton Cavueny Noaun W. Cavery. 


Noah, Walker «& Co., 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


165,and 167 W. Baltimore Street, 


Between Calvert and Light Streets, SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, — Baltimore, Md. 


>-~+ + - -—- - ——_——_+ ~~ 


ORDER DEPARTMENT—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to or- 
der, with prompt and careful attention and strict reference to the established reputation, of the house 
for TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING, Prices Guaranteed to ‘be’ lower than Merchant 
Tailoring Establishments generally. Their stock of Boys’ Clothing, from three years old up, is unsur- 
paseed. Samples of material, with directions by which any one ean measure, and prices sent by mail 
when desired. : 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 15 


WHITELOCK’S: “VEGETATOR !” 








SED SUPER MN, This article has for its base 
Og 
WHITEL OF Ha 2s And is so rich in 
fn & cos Sk “4944, FERTILIZING PROPERTIES 
4 While other manures may produce a good crop 
#, | BALTIMORE a? + of straw, there is nothing on the market 
'% ae 160 quantity of wheat per acre. 
Apply three-fourths only 
ean ge eyes e** brands. 
W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
GEO. F. SLOAN anv BRO. 
IN L.0TS TO SUIT, 

132 Light Street Wharf, Baltimore. 
J. 5. TURNER & CO’s 
‘*Excelsior,” ‘“ Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
(ESTABLISHED 1828) 

TO FOBACEH PLANTERS. 


caaecen Bones Finely Ground & Thoroughly Dissolved 
‘at Vv 50] G E T A T 0 R 26 As to carry the wheat through the severest winter. 
x? that will uniformly bring the same 
* ® te x HRA R. 
*iey, g CROP *BfopUCae* as much as of other 
44 South Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &C. 
J. J. TURNER. J, D. KEILEY, Jr. J. J. TURNER, Jr. 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 








Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER every offered to the farmer— 
combining alithe stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of 
Bones in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in an quargtty, however 
smell, per acre, itis the opinion of mauy close-calculating farmers, after [W ENTY-THREE YEARS expert- 
ence in testing it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of * EXCEL- 
SIOR” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer or guano, and therefore fully 100'per cent. ¢heaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers, 


aa Farmefs dan only bé secre from inferfor imitationa/by seeing that every bag Is BRANDED wITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN RED LETTERS. 


Ji THTURWER S00, 42-W. Pratt St. Baltimore Md. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


(ron Wind Engine 





Cro Inpro 


Office & Siesahaune 


The Best now in use. Very 
Strong, Simple and Dura- 
ble. Runs while other 
mills are standing 

still. 
The Mill being made entirely of Iron, 
renders it superior to the trappy affairs 
made of wood, as it is not affected by the 
weather. The Buckets of our Wind Mill 
are so constructed as to get the full power 
of the wind without breaking its force on 
the inside edge of the bucket, as it travels 
at about the same rate of speed as the out- 
eredge. This Mill is fully warranted, and 
any purchaser will be given thirty days’ 
trial before settling for it. 
[=F"Send for Descriptive Circular. 





© 


A FULL LINE OF 


FARM MACHINERY 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


Springfield Pitts Thresher, Mansfield 
Engines, Superior Grain Drill, 
Thomas Horse Rake, South 
Bend Chilled Plows, &c. 

Wood and Iron Pumps, 
Wheelbarrows of ali kinds. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


95 Light St., Balto. 























CHESAPEAKE r EMICAL WORKS. 


OFFICE, BALTIMORE WORKS, 
i57 W. Fayette Street. s Foot of Leadenhall St. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 




















We are now offering to the Trade the following W 
KVOWY BRAVDS OF GOODS, which w: 


guarantee fully up to the Standard: 
SLIN GLU F'B’S 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGOLUVU FB’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUEFE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate, 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
LE Sil —_— - 
To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE —prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated. 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This we can 


confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a low price. 


























R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS | 








— FOR— 


COTTA TABAGCO, CORN, OATS, WHEAT, &c. 


W hesaeanid bansiiell a 


"" ‘bE EA ISLAND GUANO 


eM PERE cuano 
DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATE 


AniulatedSuth Corl ood Manat Phospbates 


ecesapietnonupeinnal ALZALINE PHOSPHATE, 














RAW J AND STEAMED geen aan 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 
Wee SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS, 


R. W. L. RASIN & Co. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STS, BALTIMORE. 











